








HOLLAND FESTIVAL 


June [5th—July [5th, 1961 
AMSTERDAM—THE HAGUE/SCHEVENINGEN. 


THE NETHERLANDS OPERA 
Berlioz: BENVENUTO CELLINI (Sung in French) 


Conductor: Georges Prétre Producer: Marcel Lam 
Scenery and Costumes: Francois Ganeau 
Case will include: Gerry de Groot/A Ti Nicolai Gedda 
June 16-18-22- 25-27; July 1- 
Verdi: SIMON BOCCANEGRA (Sung in Italian) 
ew and Producer: Antal Dorati Scenery and Costumes: Tonina Dorat 
e Ti , Angelo Bartoli, Aurelio Oppicelli, Ugo Trama, Jess Walters 


July 1-3-12 
Puccini: TURANDOT (Sung in Italian) 
Conductor: Francesco Molinarj Pradelli Producer: Wolf-Dieter Ludwig 
Scenery and Costumes: Emil Preetorius 
Marijke van der Lugt, Gerry de Groot, Hans Kaare July 7-9-11 


HOLLAND FESTIVAL OPERA 
Mozart: LE NOZZE DI FIGARO (Sung ~ » Heatian) 
Conductor: Carlo Maria Giulini roducer: Maurice Sarrazin 
Scenery and Costumes (lent by the Festival of Aine Provence) Antoni Clavé 
Mimi Aarden, Teresa Berganza/Stefania Malagé, Graziella Sciutti, Elisabeth ead 














Claire Watson, Hermann Prey, Joseph Rouleau, Giuseppe Taddei, Frans Vroon 
The Hague Residentie Orchestra June 19-23-26-29; July 3- %- 9.13 


THE WUPPERTAL OPERA, Germany. 
Hindemith: CARDILLAC (First Version, Sung in German) 


Conductor: Hans Georg Ratjen Producer: Georg Reinhardt 
Scenery: Heinrich Wendel Costumes: Xenia Chriss 
Kithe Maas, Siff Pettersen, Walter Jenckel, Mikko Plosila, Armand Reynaerts, Eduard 
Wollitz June 28-30 


CHORAL CONCERTS will include: 
Rossini: PETITE MESSE SOLENNELLE 
Mirella Freni, Oralia Dominguez, Angelo Bartoli, Ugo Trama 
The Netherlands Chamber Choir Conductor: Felix de Nobel June 24 
Bach: B Minor Mass: Cantatas—Mozart: Requiem—Britten: Missa Brevis 








Orchestral Consens 
THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA IE HAGUE RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA 
THE RADIO PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE ROTTERDAM PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Chamber Orchestra Concerts: 
THE NETHERLANDS CHAMBER ORCHESTRA THE ZAGREB SOLOISTS 
STRING ORCHESTRA BENEDETTO MARCELLO 





Chamber Music: 
ALMA MUSICA CONCERTGEBOUW WIND QUINTET DANZ! QUINTET 





Lieder Recitals: 
TERESA BERGANZA—HERMANN PREY 





Drama: . 
PIRAIKON THEATRON, ATHENS ROYAL COURT THEATRE, LOND 





Ballet: 
POLISH DANCE THEATRE MAZOWSZE BALLET OF THE OPERA COLO: 
NETHERLANDS BALLET 
Detailed programmes and tickets for all performances from: 
KEITH PROWSE & Co, Ltd., 90, New Bond Street, London, W.1, and all branches, 0 
from all leading Travel Agents 
Apply for full details to: HOLLAND FESTIVAL, 10, Honthorststraat, Amsterdar Z. 
"Phone: 722245-723320. 
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THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 





MAY 1 at 7.0 p.m. 


RIGOLETTO 


Peters, Coster; Blanc, Lance, Rouleau. Conductor: Bartoletti 


MAY 3, 30 at 7.30 p.m. 


PETER GRIMES 


Hale, Coates, Veasey; Dowd (30 Pears), Kraus, E. Evans, Ronald Lewis 
Conductor: Davies 


MAY 5, 15 at 7 p.m. 


AIDA 


Shuard, Resnik; Sergi, Kraus (15 Quilico), Conductor: Balkwill 


MAY 10, 12, 17, 20, 22, 25, 27 at 7.30 p.m. 


FALSTAFF 


Angioletti, Freni, Resnik, Veasey; G. Evans, Shaw, Alva, Bowman, 
Langdon, Lanigan. Conductor: Giulini 


MAY 18, 23 at 7.30 p.m., 2% at 7.15 p.m. 


TOSCA 


Crespin, di Stefano, Kraus. Conductor: Downes 
ull details from Box Office Telephone: COVent Garden 1066 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


announce the final auditions for 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


(VALUE £120 EACH) 































and ENTRY, for the year commencing SEPTEMBER, 1961, 
to be held in 
THE EMMA CONS THEATRE, 
MORLEY COLLEGE, 


i2th—I5th JUNE, 1961. 


At the same time auditions will be held for 


THE FRANCKENSTEIN MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


(VALUE £400) 


open to singers between the ages of 23-28 for study in Austria 


Adjudicating Panel for all auditions will include: 


Bernard Keefe, | 
Controller of Opera Planning | Royal Opera House, 


Bryan Balkwill, Conductor <copeng Soren 
Norman Tucker, C.B.E., Director Sadler's Wells Opera Co. 
Moran Caplat, General Manager Glyndebourne Festival Opera 


Mona Tatham, 
Assistant Musical Director Arts Council of Great Britain 


Full particulars and entry forms from: 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 
MORLEY COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.! 
Telephone: WATerloo 4424 
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Book now for this year’s 


EDINBURGH 
INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL 


August 20—September 9 


(Artistic Director: The Earl of Harewood) 


STOKOWSKI SOLTI KARAJAN 
~EMPE COLIN DAVIS ALEXANDER GIBSON KUBELIK 
DEL MAR PRITCHARD MEREDITH DAVIES LEPPARD 
KLEMPERER GIULINI 


COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


Britten: A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Donizetti: Lucia di Lammermoor 

Gluck: Iphigénie en Tauride (new production) 
Rossini: I] Barbiere di Siviglia 


ORCHESTRAS 
Berlin Philharmonic Scottish National 


London Symphony B.B.C. Scottish 
Philharmonia English Chamber 


conducting 


Concerts and recitals feature music by Schoenberg and Liszt 


Musical Theatre 
Diirrenmatt (transl. Mankowitz): FRANK V 
with music by Paul Burkhard 
TRIPLE BILL 


Milhaud: Salade 
Stravinsky: Renard 
Weill: Seven Deadly Sins 


Western Theatre Ballet Scottish National Orchestra 


OTHER PROGRAMMES INCLUDE 
Seven Plays Art Exhibitions Late-night Revues 


For programme, tickets and accommodation, write 
Dept. 3C, EDINBURGH FESTIVAL SOCIETY LTD 
11 Cambridge Street, Edinburgh, 1 
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HAVE YOU BEEN TO ~ 


OP US 20 Brompton Arcade, Knightsbridge S.V 3 


LONDON’S OPERA RECORD SHOP 


T 


—for the record 
especially OPERA— 
Libretti, Books and Scores 


Ken 5373 MONDAY — FRIDAY 930-6 SATURDAY 9 -1 








ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL 
PHILOPERA CIRCLE 


in Association with the St. Pancras Public Libraries Committee 


Rossini’s OTELLO t ‘Naben 


Laura Sarti Pauline Tinsley Richard Gandy 
Jack lrons Noel _— Frederick Westcott 
Winifred Orchestra conducted by Franz Manton 
with the support o oe Arts Council" of Great Britain 
MAY 12th and 13th, at 7.30 p.m. 
TICKETS: 9/6, 7/6 and 5/-. 

From Chappells, 50 New Bond Street, W.1. (MAY 7600). Hon. Sec., 25 The Avenue, 
Orpington, Kent (MM 23078). Town Hall, St. Pancras, Euston Rd., N. wi (TER 7070) 
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OPERA 


BACK NUMBERS 





(in association with Classics Club) 


issues to its members exclusive 
recordings of complete operas 
and recitals by famous singers. 


Opera Society also issues its 
historical Heritage recordings 
of the famous voices from the 
past. 
* 
Our artists include: Cebotari, 
Lemnitz, Campora, Poggi, Erb, 
Teschemacher, Juyol, Frantz, 
etc. 





Vol. 1 cut of print. Vol. 2 numbers 

3, 7, 11 and 13 available, Vol. 3 

numbers 1-12 available. Vol. 4 

numbers 1 and 3-12 available, Back 

numbers can be had at 2s, 6d. (y 
post 2s. 9d.). 


All enquiries to Rolls House 


Particulars of membership freely 
available from: 


OPERA SOCIETY 


Frederick Youens, 129 Kensal 
Road, London, W.10. 


Please make cheques payable 
to “OPERA.” 


Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildin ;, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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21st Anniversary 


WPERA GUILD OF MIAMI 


presents 


La Traviata 


PHYLLIS CURTIN FRANK GUERRERA 
January 22, 24, & 27 1962 








Turandot 


BIRGIT NILSSON FLAVIANO LABO 
EVA LIKOVA LUIGI VELLUCCI 


CHESTER LUDGIN 
February 12, 14 & 17, 1962 


nton 
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A | A 
‘ allaS A 

s | at Portrait ofa Pr : 
< F ortrait of a Prima Donna = = 
aca A by GEORGE JELLINEK >. 
Vol. 3 3 An intimate portrait of the 3 
Vol. 4 = international opera scene’s most = 
‘ a dynamic and controversial per- e 
le, Back = sonality, told with all the passion, = 
6d. (>y ® splendour, and excitement that a 
fills her life. = 

* 

louse 64 Half-tone illustrations 30-  & 
From wherever good books are sold, NOW = 

able * 
ANTHONY GIBBS & PHILLIPS LID § 

din ;, 108 Brompton Road, London S.W.3 3s 
C4 = 
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**LOTION MUSIC” 


After dining at ALBERT one feels “You should hear that lotion music—it m kes 
at Peace with all the World. you think of things you never = you knx ¥!” 
adie ‘; Thus Bernard Miles in the Urfassung of his 

Robin Dougias hilarious monologue, The Truth about Tr: ‘an. 
RESTAURANT] S80 S22 See ome 
popular target for humorists; we laugh vith 

them, but the next morning still find: us 
ALBER T queueing for the Ring. Queue tickets wil! not, 
however, be required for Decca’s magniicem 

new stereo recording of Tristan, starring ‘‘irgit 


53-55 Beak Street, Nilsson and Fritz Uhl, with the glorious V.cnna 


Philharmonic under Solti. 

Regent Street, W.L. At our pleasant Queensway Studio you can, 

* hear excerpts from this splendid performance 
and, at the same time, find out how marvellously 

stereo enhances the pleasure we derive from 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE listening to records in our homes. ee 


discover that good stereo need be 


under personal supervision of expensive nor awkward to accommodate: on the 
contrary—it is far easier in the average room 


MONSIEUR ALBERT to obtain fine reproduction from stereo cquip- 
on ment than with a costly mono instrument. 
We demonstrate a wide range of hand-picked 


LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. stereo equipment and offer authoritative advice 


to those about to ‘go stereo’—whether starting 


DINNER 7 ” 10s. 6d. afresh or wanting to adapt existing instruments. 


We also keep a comprehensive stock of stereo 
Also A La Carte specialities. records, and every Saturday afternoon—from 

seca: . 2 to 4.30—we present LIVE RECORD RE- 
Facilities for parties up to 50 VIEW: a weekly concert devoted to the latest 
stereo and mono releases. (Vocal programmes 


Licensed till midnight on the 4th Saturday of each month). Hours: 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 9.30—5.30 (Fri., 9.30-—-7; Thur. closed). 

GERrard 1296. Thomas Heinitz music IN THE HOME 

BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W? 











OLYMPUS RECORDS 
TWO IMPORTANT HISTORICAL LP’s NOW AVAILABLE. 39/9d. each 


MATTIA BATTISTINI, baritone: Ernani: Da quel di, Lo Vedremo, Vieni meco, O de 
verd’ anni miei and O sommo Carlo. Zampa: Perche tremar? Favorita: A tanto 
amor. Don Sebastiano: O Lisbona, Marta: Povero Lionello. Ballo in Maschera: 

Alla vita and Eri tu, Damnation of Faust: Su queste rose. ORL22! 


ENRICO CARUSO, tenor: Volume |: 17 1902 recordings including—Un bacio ancora, 
Luna fedel, Elisir d'amore: Una furtiva lagrima. Tosca: E lucevan. Cavalleria 
Rusticana: Siciliana. yy Questa o quella and La donna e mobile Manon: 
Sogno. Iris: Serenata, Celeste Aida. Mefistofele: Dai campi and Giunto sul passo. 

Germania: Studenti udite and Non chiuder gli occhi. ORL301 


OLYMPUS RECORDS, 5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE | 


MUSIC — OPERA — BALLET FESTIVALS and THBATRE* 
including 


SCALA MILAN—VERONA 
and all other leading Festivals. 
Official Booking Agents for the Association of European Musical Festivals. 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON : § V.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL | KENSINGTON ?837 


— 
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HINTLESHAM FESTIVAL 
26, 27, 28 May, 1961 


MOONFLOWERS 




















by 

RICHARD ARNELL 
performance 
marvelously BD i ie . . 
= \ sophisticated and rewarding opera in one act for 
aims cutee : good singers and producers 
erage room 
le ul One set ; Cast of three—Soprano, Tenor and 
hand-picked Baritone ; Small orchestra (or one piano) , 

tive advice ~ Z é 

ether startin Duration thirty minutes 
instruments. 
- —te~se Full details from 
CORD RE- 
Mproerammes G. RICORDI & CO (London) LTD 
—— 271 Regent Street London W.1 
THE HOME 
ONDON Wi 





SP TOE, POSTIVAL. HAL. CANFORD 
Lies Askonas presents 
SUNDAY ReEciITALs | | SUMMER SCHOOL 


at 3 p.m. | 
BEAUTIFUL VOICES OF MUSIC 


Director of Music: Noel Hale, F.R.A.M 


. — . KA. . 
NICOLAI Ist Week: AUGUST 6th—I13th 
GEDDA 2nd Week : AUGUST 13th—20th 


accompanied by Gerald Moore Among the 14 courses held this summer 
Handel aria, Lieder by Schubert and will be: 


Mahle. songs by Poulenc and group of OPERA APPRECIATION 
2th MAY Directed by John Gardner 


TERESA A new —- PAR ere Pax 
BERGANZA wuh Ge eunic, story ud bedip 


ccompanied by Felix Lavilla ground of six works. It is also 
A recit-! of French and Spentsh con planned to perform some of the 
Faure, —- Ravel, rye Aad choral scenes from “Boris 


Montsa! atge, Nin, » Lavilla, Godounov.” 


Turina and de Falla. 
TICKET. 15/ Ta/6. 10). 7/6. 5/-. 3/6. Write for details to: 
Obtains ¢ from Royal Festival” Halli THE ORGANIZER, 
(WA “31919 and all usual Agents. 20 Denmark Street, London, W.C.2. 
— 
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MEMORIAL EDITION 


JUSSI 
BJORLING 








A060, TeOOe wane OF 
Tet Geawereeat ce. Ate. 


as MANRICO in VERDI'S 


ZINKA MILANOV as LEONORA 
FEDORA BARBIER/ as AZUCENA 
LEONARD WARREN as Ii CONTE Di LUNA 


and Nicola Moscona - Margaret Roggero - Pau! Franka 


George Cehanovsky - Nathaniel Sprinzena 


ROBERT SHAW CHORALE 
RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA/CELL 


Recorded Feb./Mar. by RCA Victor of America 
ALP 1832/3 (mono only) Available May 5th 


Many wonderful tributes appeared in the press 1) 
recorded performance was first issued in 1954. 

Harold Rosenthal wrote in opera: “‘Bjorling is probably th 
finest non-Latin ‘Italian’ tenor. His Manrico is 
wonderfully sung, and those who remember his v0 
appearances in the role at Covent Garden in 19. will 
find, as is natural, a much greater assurance a 
maturity in this performance’’. 

Philip Hope- Wallace in THE GRAMOPHONE said « 

Bjorling ‘*. . . . 80 much the best Manrico avail: le.” 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


LONG PLAY 33} r.p.m. RECORDS 


E.M.1. RECORDS LIMITED €.M.1. HOUSE - 20 MANCHESTER SQUARE 
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ol12 Nos me MAY 1961 


Editor: HAROLD ROSENTHAL 
Assistant Editor: ARTHUR JACOBS 
Editorial Board: PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
WILLIAM MANN, ANDREW PORTER 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR, JOHN WARRACK 
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Cover: June Bronhill as the Cunning Little Vixen 
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COMMENT 
Opera on the Rates 


A considerable portion of this month’s Opera Diary is devoted to -he 
operatic events of the recent St Pancras Arts Festival. The borou;.h’s 
first Arts Festival was held in 1954, and evolved from the special activicies 
organized by the Library Committee as part of the Coronation celelira- 
tions. Since then, the festival has expanded with some fine artistic results: 
Haydn’s Orfeo ed Euridice in 1954, Handel’s Alcina (with Joan Suther- 
land and Monica Sinclair) in 1957 and his Theodora in 1958, and the 
launching of Group Eight and the production of Haydn’s J] Mondo della 
Luna (with Marcello Cortis) in 1960. 


How different is the picture elsewhere up and down this couniry! 
True, a few other local authorities have taken advantage of the amend. 
ment to the 1948 Local Government Act which empowers the spending of 
up to a 6d. rate on cultural entertainment. But most of these have devoted 
their energies and finances to supporting visiting symphony orchestras and 
local cultural activities. Opera in the provinces is, as usual, a Cinderella. 


We would urge local authorities to look at what St Pancras has 
achieved, and to think seriously of ways and means .of starting Arts 
Festivals with opera (and its sister-art, ballet) as their focal point. No 
art-form calls more strongly than opera for a sense of local occasion, and 
this would undoubtedly stimulate local interest and audiences. 


Local authorities could also benefit opera. by using some of their 
entertainment rate to help the permanent companies on tour. Only 
Liverpool Corporation has so far done this. It assisted Covent Garden's 
Liverpool season (which included Tristan und Isolde with Kirsten Flagstad 
and the Beecham production of The Bohemian Girl) during the 1951 Arts 
Festival of Britain, and Glyndebourne’s Liverpool season in 1958. 


It is all very well for provincial opera-goers to grumble because Covent 
Garden’s touring casts do not include international stars. But, as Sir 
David Webster pointed out at a recent Manchester press conference. it 
has been impossible to persuade any theatre management outside London 
to raise prices to a level that makes sense; and without much higher 
prices it is impossible to bring such singers to the provinces. If managers 
will not raise prices, perhaps the rates should be brought to the rescue. 

* * * 

The high theatrical prestige of the Broadway ‘musical’ promp‘ed us 
to commission this month’s article by Alexander Faris. Readers may 
think that his views deserve to be backed up by musical quotations. So 
do we. But our request to Messrs Chappell, publishers of The Musi’ Man 
by Meredith Willson and of Candide by Leonard Bernstein, for permis- 
sion to reproduce one brief extract from each of these scores, me’ with 
unconditional refusal. This attitude on the part of a publishe’ to 4 
journal of musical scholarship is, in our experience, unprecedentd. It 
would be interesting to know the views on it of Mr Meredith Wills~ 1 and 
Mr Leonard Bernstein. 
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Opera and the Musical 
ALEXANDER FARIS 


‘he world of the musical theatre is today split down the middle, a 
phe 1omenon shown both in the attitude of musicians and in the attend- 
anc’ habits of the public. On the one hand is Opera, on the other the 
Mu: ical. The notion is prevalent that, whereas opera is serious, the 
mus:cal is not—an idea which is doing ill-service to both, by keeping 
ther: apart at the very moment when they should be joining forces, or at 
leasi deriving strength from each other. 

The opera houses tend to be museums for the presentation of the 
classics with famous singers. They have lost the popular following which 
was theirs from the days of Mozart to those of Puccini. The public used 
to flock to see the latest opera (the latest opera, not the latest star singer). 
Nowadays even the rarity-value of a new opera usually fails to fill the 
house for more than a few performances. Whatever musical or dramatic 
value there is in modern opera, it is not a live popular art-form. 

Meanwhile, Broadway has produced the most spectacularly popular 

form of musical entertainment in the history of the theatre. Its appeal, 
transcending the national basis of most light music, has proved well-nigh 
universal. The explosive widening of the dramatic and musical range of 
the Broadway show has even made necessary the invention of a new 
term, ‘the musical’, to describe works which no longer submit to the old 
definitions of musical comedy, comic opera, opéra comique, operetta, 
musical play, or what-have-you. 
' The musical is answering a popular demand which was once satisfied 
by opera. For opera composers do not now write with the necessary 
compelling melodic directness. Verdi had to withhold the melody of ‘La 
donna é mobile’ till the last minute, lest it should become popular too 
soon, and sound stale on the opening night. What modern opera com- 
poser would be in danger of this? What composer would want to be? 
Is it not the tragedy of modern opera that composers think themselves 
above such simplicity? Yet the Broadway composers have to prohibit 
the broadcasting of their music before the New York openings, and if a 
show is to run in-London, England must not officially hear the score in 
advance. Because of this, a black market trade arose in records of My 
Fair Lady. 

Modern opera has failed to come into touch with the modern theatre, 
and opera audiences (in their attitude to both old and new operas) seem 
often to be responding with less than full theatrical awareness. Does not 
the attitude which professes not to care about the words — and even 
prefers an uncomprehended language — provide an example? Closer to 
the views of the original composer (who did care about the words) is the 
audience at the musical, which expects not only to hear but to relish 


_— 


Alexander Faris will be conducting Offenbach’s ‘La Vie Parisienne’ at Sadler’s 
Wells -his month. Previously he has conducted opera for the Carl Rosa 
compar y, ‘Orpheus in the Underworld’ at Sadler’s Wells, ballet at Covent 
Garder, and ‘Candide’ and ‘Irma la Douce’ among West End musicals. 
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the words as part of the entertainment. In general, opera has inde: 
ceased to be an entertainment and has become an edification. Ironica! y, 
this has apparently increased its claim to a government subsidy. So long 
as it is not likely to entertain us, our puritan parliament feels (grudgingly) 
justified in providing it with (too little) money. 

Opera has, moreover, withdrawn from the topicality that was once its 
own. By topicality I mean not necessarily the adoption of a modem 
subject, but the treatment of the subject from a viewpoint of ‘ 
audience’s own time. Consider how up to date was the acid soci 
commentary of Beaumarchais for the audiences of Mozart and Rossinij 
think of Verdi in continual political conflict with the censor, and a 
Wagner’s awareness of the newly popular thought of Nietzsche. Thig 
burning relevance to contemporary issues, this essential modernity, wa 
always part of the immediate success of an art-form. Such immediate 
success, admittedly, has nothing to do with a particular work’s lasting 
quality or its eventual acceptance as a classic, which in the case of opera 
has always depended, unarguably, upon the quality of the music. But 
without a sufficient number of popular successes any art-form will die. 
In order to live, the theatre must hold its audience. and to do this it 
must constantly win that audience anew. 

As a theatrical experience, the average modern opera is out of date 
before the overture begins. Is not this why, for instance, Walton’s 
Troilus and Cressida, with its conventional romantic posturings, failed to 
win any considerable success? By contrast, it was through a deliberately 
modern attitude that Menotti in The Consul achieved a long run of 
nightly performances. (Significantly, Menotti chose a production within 
the orbit of the commercial theatre, realizing that the repertory system of 


‘Kiss Me, Kate’ at the Vienna Volksoper : (I. to r.) Sonja Mottl-Praeger (Kate), 
Peter Minnich, Herbert Prikopa, Friedrich Nidetzka 
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‘The Music Man’, with Van Johnson (on telegraph pole) 


opera houses is simply not geared to free extension of the operatic 


medium.) Similarly, Britten’s Peter Grimes showed a specifically modern 
approach to heroic drama in its preoccupation with the psychology of its 
somewhat neurotic hero. But though Peter Grimes has been the nearest 
thing to a popular operatic success in Britain since the war, it was not 
until recently that it could be relied upon to fill the house at Covent 
Garden. If there had been a regular flow of operas of contemporary 
relevance, if composers had not lost their public by getting out of touch, 
there would have been a popular audience waiting for Peter Grimes when 
it came along; and this audience would probably have recognized its 
merit immediately. Last year it needed a television show (the BBC’s 
Monitor) to alert the public to Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex, whose universal 
theme in a strikingly modern presentation suddenly brought a new 
audience pouring into Sadler’s Wells, though the advance bookings had 
beer. small; the last few performances were like the Cup Final. And 
that was in Latin! 

This is the public that had been lured away by the composers of 
Broe dway. They had deserved their victory. For, while the opera com- 
poses of today have forgotten the lessons of their forebears, the writers 
of n usicals have learnt them. Thus, after the war, as America prepared 
to ¢ither new States into the Union, Rodgers’ and Hammerstein’s 
Okl. :oma! derived its excitement and vitality from this very topic. When 
dolle - aid and millionaire ambassadresses were in the headlines, Irving 
Berl .’s Call Me Madam put them neatly into perspective ; and, incident- 
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ally, with one well-aimed blow- - 
in a thirty-two bar chorus in which 
two tunes previously heard sepa-- 
ately are combined—made the I: y 
public aware of the meaning >f 
counterpoint. And anyone familiar 
with New York’s West Side does 
not find Bernstein’s West Side Story 
a far-fetched romance. 

The musical construction of such 
shows is a good deal more com- 
plicated than may be suspected. In 
Cole Porter’s Kiss Me, Kate (a 
work which, incidentally, is regu- 
larly included in the repertory of 
German and Austrian opera houses) 

Ezio Pinza with Mary Martin there is a song melody extending to 

in ‘South Pacific’ seventy-two bars, ‘So in love’. Frank 

Loesser’s Guys and Dolls opens 

with a three-part vocal canon at four bars’ distance. In Meredith Will- 

son’s The Music Man, which has just opened in London, a ‘barber-shop 

quartet’ of male voices is set in surprising counterpoint to a sustained 

melody for choral sopranos, with finely timed dramatic effect. In harmonic 

idiom, too, the range of expression is wide, reaching from the romantic 

jazz-inspired chromaticism of Gershwin to the uncompromising diatonic 
dissonance of the finale of Bernstein’s Candide. 


The very approach to the process of constructing musicals has pro- 
gressed with the times. West Side Story was from the beginning a 
collaboration of those concerned with the various arts which it integrated 
with such imagination — the composer, the author, the lyric-writer, the 
producer and the choreographer. Here, rather than in opera, is the new 
Gesamtkunstwerk, with the difference—again.a sign of its essential 
modernity — that, in this age of specialization, Broadway allots each 
aspect of the work to a specialist (even splitting the functions of com- 
poser and orchestrator) accepting the fact that it has no latter-day 
Wagner capable of handling them all. The musical appears to be seeking 
a form which will embrace all the arts, harking back, perhaps, to the 
idea of the masque. In the freedom of the commercial theatre, it is 
continuously possible to envisage and apply extensions of the medium, 
to present each show according to its needs, bringing together artists from 
worlds formerly far apart. Laurence Olivier sang in The Entertairer; 
Ezio Pinza acted in South Pacific. 

The great strength of the musical is in this freedom from old tyranries. 
It is not committed to any one idea of how a dramatic and mu: ical 
work should come into being. The functions of the various collabore ‘ors 
are combined or separated, and assume varying degrees of importz ice, 
according to the nature of the work. There is freedom of casting, ° ‘ith 
none of the difficulties that arise in an opera repertory company the 
jealous sopranos, the elderly chorus). My Fair Lady was free to im ort 
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Broadway four English stars and an English designer, in the interests 

an authenticity of atmosphere which a wholly American company 

ild not have achieved. This is not to be ranked with the in-one-night- 

1-out-the-next migrations of star singers in the world’s opera houses. 

Above all, the musical is not committed to the conception of the 

nposer as the all-important originator of every piece. Opera might 

| reconsider the composer-tyranny that besets it. Why not an opera 

ceived, like West Side Story, by a choreographer-producer? The 

sic, far from suffering, could benefit, from the stimulus. Or one 
pinned by an imaginative actor-manager with himself as the star, 
pr-sented with all the freedom of the commercial theatre? This worked 
wll in the case of Die Zauberfléte. A partial abdication of the com- 
poser’s supremacy won success for Die Dreigroschenoper, in which there 
is as much Brecht as Weill. Here is an excellent—but all too rare— 
exumple of the ‘serious’ composer who was not afraid to essay in opera 
the directness and terseness of the musical. 

The musical is also happily free in its choice of the best type of 
orchestration for each show. Candide, which used a traditional type of 
opera orchestra, contrasts with Irma La Douce, where André Popp (as 
orchestrator of Marguerite Monnot’s music) used highly imaginative 
treatment of a nine-piece combination (based on accordion, trombones 
and melodic percussion) to produce what I am tempted to describe as 
street-corner chamber-music. 

One suspects that it is the dreadful whistle-ability of musicals, their 


‘Die Dreigroschenoper’ at the Volksoper, 
Vienna, 1952, with Hans Putz as Mack the Knife 





great operas was not remote from popular taste. (This is as true c! 
‘Ein Madchen oder Weibchen’ as of ‘O mio babbino caro’.) It is similarl, 
the strength rather than the weakness of the musical that it can quot: 
without incongruity or condescension from vernacular idioms past an | 
present. One recalls the echoes of a Sousa march in The Music Ma. 
(Meredith Willson played in Sousa’s band, and those ‘seventy-six trom- 
bones’ are quoted with loving memory), of Neapolitan songs in Franx 
Loesser’s The Most Happy Fella, and of the Victorian music-hall song ia 
Frederick Loewe’s My Fair Lady (‘Get me to the church on time’). 

Not only in its structural complexity, but in its ever-increasing demands 
on performers, the musical is itself reaching out towards opera. The jewel 
song in Candide is more difficult to sing than its counterpart in Faust. 
The witty overture of Candide has been used as a showpiece for the 
virtuosity of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, 
sharing a programme with Beethoven and Stravinsky. The leading bari- 
tone role in The Most Happy Fella, too heavy to be sung eight times a 


week, is performed on different nights by different artists. The conductor * 


of a West Side Story is no mere time-beater. 

It would appear that the musical today has something of the very 
liveliness and theatrical compulsion which opera once had but has no 
longer. It is difficult to see why an opera public able to embrace the 
light-hearted, uncomplicated, and sometimes naive scores of Offenbach 
should set its face against the thorough craftsmanship and dramatic 
seriousness of the musical at its best. The two forms, opera and the 
musical, should interact and meet. I do not suggest that Covent Garden 
should commission its next new work from Cole Porter, nor that Drury 
Lane should stage Gloriana. I do suggest that neither in the minds of 
artists nor of audiences—nor perhaps in the pages of OPERA itself — 
should opera be shut off from the vital theatrical form which is that of 
the musical today. 


The Welsh National Opera Company, which has not appeared in London 
since 1957, opens a week’s season at Sadler’s Wells on May 8 with the first 
performance in London of Verdi’s The Battle (La Battaglia di Legnano), with 
Heather Harper, Jean Evans, Ronald Dowd, Ronald Lewis, Hervey Alan an¢ 
Donald Campbell; Charles Groves, the company’s musical director, is tht 
conductor, and John Moody the producer. This will be followed by Nabucco 
with Bryan Drake in the title role and Hervey Alan as Zaccariah. Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s May Night, not heard in London since the Beecham performances 
at Drury Lane in 1914, will be conducted by Charles Mackerras and produced 
by John Moody; the cast includes Heather Harper, Stephen Manton, Bryan 
Drake and Harold Blackburn. The fourth opera in the repertory is Mefistofele 
with Rae Woodland, Jean Evans, Sheila Rex, Tano Ferendinos and Raimund 
Herincx; Warwick Braithwaite is the conductor and George Foa the producer. 
Rossini’s William Tell will be produced by the company in its autumn sez ‘on, 
which opens at Cardiff on October 2. 


Janacek—A Correction. It is regretted that, on p. 154 of the March issue, the 
photographs of Janécek and Tesnohlidek (composer and author of “he 
Cunning Little Vixen) were inadvertently transposed. 
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frank popularity, which alarms some refined breasts. Yet the idiom c? 
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idiom c: * Tradition’ in Verdi and Puccini 
s true c: 
similar! / DENIS VAUGHAN 
‘an quot: 
past an] I. February the Italian government gave a cautious undertaking to consider 
usic Ma. ac ion on the problem of divergencies between the printed and manuscript 
. sc ores of Verdi and Puccini. The problem has been raised chiefly by Mr Denis 
six trom- V ughan, the author of this article, and is complicated by the position of 
in Fran< M:ssrs Ricordi, publishers of both composers. The rights in the publication of 
Il song ia V rdi are due to expire this year, but Ricordi is seeking a 20-year extension. 
2”). R cordi claims to be ready to publish facsimiles of the original manuscripts if 
oy en sc neone else will finance this; but Mr Vaughan wants a ‘critical’ edition (taking 
, : in 0 account not only the manuscripts but what may have been afterwards 
The jewel decided by the composer) and this Ricordi has opposed. 
in Faust. The traditions that surround the performance of an opera have their 
e for the rcots in musical history at a point in time well before the composer put 
egie Hall, his pen to paper. Many of the traditions are closely tied to the national 
ding bari- characteristics of the composer’s native land, which is why anyone who is 
ut times a seriously interested in performing music well sees to it that he experiences 
conductor * the feeling of these various national temperaments in their home territories. 
As an Australian, having been for several years assistant conductor to Sir 
the very Thomas Beecham, and having spent long years in France, Germany and 
it has no Austria, I felt that I must live in Italy for a while if I was to conduct 
brace the Italian opera in anything like the right style. 
Offenbach The first Italian season I experienced in 1957 was at Bergamo, where 
dramatic Manon Lescaut was among the works performed. As soon as I came to 
1 and the study the various scores being used for the performance, I found that 
it Garden they differed one from the other. Having often heard of Puccini’s fussi- 
vat Drury ness in constantly perfecting his works, I took it that these changes 
minds of stemmed from his own pen. It was only when I realized that many of 
A itself — the more recent changes tended to add symmetry to various patterns, 
is that of rhythms and phrases within the music that I began to suspect their source. 
Many great conductors mark their interpretations into the orchestral 
a parts, to save time in rehearsal, and in order to explain exactly to the 
h the first x player how they like passages performed. Sir Thomas Beecham did so, 
ano), with i and I had often seen how he would instinctively develop the repetitions 
- Alan and of phrases by never repeating them with an identical accentuation—a 
tor, is the habit of asymmetry often adopted by those who know how to construct 
y Nabucco dramatic tension. How curious that Puccini, the arch-economist in phrase- 
. Rimsky- lengths and master of emotional timing, should seem to have turned 
rformances static in his later years, and to have modified his works to eliminate these 
1 produced essential irregularities! My suspicion grew, and I formed the hypothesis 
ion, Bryan that perhaps Puccini liked irregularity, and that others had been straighten- 
Mefistofele ing him up, perhaps unknown to him. So I searched through the oldest 
1 Raimund score for any passages that seemed too smooth to me, and selected about 
> producer. ten points where I thought Puccini might have purposely omitted an 
mn se2on, acernt, added a single staccato dot, or left off the phrase-marks. 
‘he moment when, a month later, I saw the manuscript in Milan was 
ite the a decisive point in my conducting career. For all my predictions were 
of The corisct, and Puccini had written what I thought he had, and not what 


was printed. The publishers kindly let me check through the whole of 
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Tosca and La Bohéme from the manuscripts, and I found that Mano: 
Lescaut had been no isolated case, but that each opera had been watere | 
down, or cleaned up — mainly in the orchestral detail — according to 
general system of simplification and standardization. After I had checke | 
through two of Verdi’s works— Falstaff and the Requiem — th: 
picture became even clearer, because the same type of changes ha! 
been made in Verdi, even although his style was completely differert 
from that of Puccini. 

The extent of these changes was sufficient to be alarming, mounting t> 
50 or 60 details on each page of the score. Naturally there remained the 
possibility that both composers had made all these changes themselves o1 
the proofs or some other document, but the nature of the changes argued 
against that, as did the fact that they were similar for both composers. 
From opera experts in Milan I was able to learn how many ‘traditional’ 
changes, held to be necessary for the proper performances of the operas, 
were notified to the publishers, how the many musicians who had worked 
with Puccini passed on information or requests that he had given to them, 
and how the editors of each new edition endeavoured to keep the editions 
up to date. 

This explained to me how ‘La donna é mobile’ could start pianissimo 
in one edition and forte in the next. Probably somebody, on noting the 
incongruity of the printed pp with the vigour of, say, Toscanini’s splendid 
forte interpretation, pointed out that the latter was obviously the better 
way. This is, of course, pure supposition on my part, although the fact 
remains that the two successive editions do contain this huge discrepancy 
—and Verdi's participation is out of the question, since he was dead 
thirteen years before the first of these two editions was printed. In fact, 
it became obvious that current performing traditions were definitely being 
included in the new editions, and those traditions brought as many as 110 
changes to four bars of the Grand March in Aida, between the editions 
of 1913 and 1953. 

‘Does it matter?’ My answer to this question is ‘Yes’. If a conductor 
cannot get straight to the composer, but must learn his texts filtered 
through the minds of other conductors and editors, no matter how great 
these intermediaries might be, he can never discover what the composer 
really meant. To reinforce my opinion, and in the hope of causing new 
critical, performing editions of the operas to be brought into existence as 
soon as possible, I launched on a sort of crusade, and am lucky enough to 
have gathered a formidable array of warriors. Names like Stravinsky, 
Walter, Beecham, Monteux, Serafin, Gui, Karajan, Bernstein, Solti, Fric- 
say, Ormandy and Reiner are to be found appended to letters of strong 
support. But against whom is the crusade being fought, and what is the 
nature of the battles? Slovenliness in the theatre will be the first victim; 
insensitivity in the performers, lack of perception in the critics and in- 
difference from the publishers will be others. 

Several of the most important battles have already been fought nd 


Opposite: a page from the printed score of Verdi's ‘Falstaff’. The mary 
written alterations represent the restoration of Verdi's intentions as shov." 
in his manuscript. 
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‘Falstaff’ : the Garter Inn at Windsor, in Franco Zeffirelli’s design 
for his Covent Garden production this month 


won. The first was seemingly innocuous and yet all-decisive. In a broad- 
cast for the BBC I showed with choir and soloists how much more refined 
Verdi’s written requests sound than the simplified requirements that are 
printed. Second came my performance of La Traviata at Reggio Emilia 
(with Rosanna Carteri and Alfredo Kraus) in the presence of the Carrara- 
Verdi family, Verdi’s descendants. The musical text used at this perform- 
ance was not corrected from the manuscripts, which I had been unable 
to see; but it was amended according to the patterns of Verdi's composi- 
tion which I had learned from copying out two of his other scores in 
their entirety. It proved to be the theatre’s biggest success since the war. 
Then Wolfgang Sawallisch performed a partly corrected Falstaff in 
Cologne, and more recently Carlo Maria Giulini has had tremendous 
successes in Vienna, London and Edinburgh with Verdi’s Requiem, which 
we had corrected as far as possible. 

But to do the thing properly we must have newly printed orchestral 
parts, and it is difficult to believe in the publishers’ protests about lack of 
funds, since new scores of ten or so of the operas have appeared since 
strong criticism on the lines I have indicated has been circulating through- 
out the European press. To find a new edition of the score of Falstaff 
on the market during the last year, with practically all of its 27,000 dis- 
crepancies still intact and unlabelled (though a few have been changed 
since the 1954 edition) makes it difficult to remain patient. The music 
example on page 303 shows the kind of discrepancy involved. Orly a 
true critical edition—such as is accepted as a matter of course fo» the 
classics of music in general—will be able to deal with such poin‘s as 
artistic honesty demands. 


In the coming performances of Falstaff? at Covent Garden, the part of Nannetta will :ow & 
sung by Mirella Freni and not by Joan Carlyle as originally announced. 
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Handel and ‘ Rinaldo’ 


CHARLES FARNCOMBE 


| Ido’, conducted by Charles Farncombe and produced by Douglas Craig, 
»e performed on May 17, 19 and 20 in the Handel Opera Society's season 
at Sadler’s Wells. 


inaldo was the first of Handel’s operas to be performed in England. 
By .appy chance, Handel arrived from Italy at the moment when 
Aaron Hill, then manager of the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket, was 
anxious to find some new attraction for his patrons, and was eager to 
offer a season of Italian opera, with all voices singing in that language. 
Indeed, his ambition went further. As he explained when he dedicated 
the word-book of Rinaldo to Queen Anne, it was his aim ‘to see the 
English Opera more splendid than her Mother, the Italian’. 

Hill lost no time in commissioning the young Handel to compose the 
music for his own libretto, taken from Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata. 
which he arranged for Giacomo Rossi to re-write in Italian. Handel 
worked at furious speed, and completed the task in a fortnight, pressing 
Rossi so hard that he was driven to apologize to his readers for ‘the 
delivery of but a few evenings’. Rinaldo was first performed on February 
24, 1711, and was given fifteen times before the season ended on June 2, 
a sign of its immense popularity. What was there about the work to 
arouse such interest? 

The libretto itself is of the flimsiest. It deals with the siege of 
Jerusalem by Godfrey, the general of the Christian forces, whose daugh- 
ter, Almirena, is affianced to the young champion Rinaldo. Argantes, 
the pagan king of Jerusalem, is assisted by a witch, Armida. Their 
relationship is undefined, but certainly more than platonic. By magic, 
Almirena is transported to Armida’s kingdom, and Rinaldo is lured away 
from her rescue by the enticements of one of Armida’s minions (in this 
case, a mermaid). Rinaldo and Almirena are helpless, but Godfrey, with 
the assistance of a (Christian) magician, succeeds in freeing them and in 
breaking Armida’s power. Jerusalem is captured, and the lovers united. 
The Christians then virtuously restore their former rights to Armida and 
Argantes. 

A trifling plot, but it gave Handel all he needed to spur his imagina- 
tion. Moreover, he was perhaps the finest melodist of the eighteenth 
century, and his tunes were easily whistled. In Rinaldo ‘Lascia ch’io 
plang.’ instantly made his reputation, and has remained as well known as 
the ‘largo’ from Serse or ‘Verdi prati’ from Alcina. The march of the 
Christan forces was so popular that it was used by Pepusch for The 
Beggc's Opera and set to Gay’s words ‘Let us take the road’. Burney 
tells 1 ; that this march was adopted as the Regimental March of the 
Briga: : of Guards. A sailor’s song from Rinaldo was sung to English 
words >f a questionable character for many years. 

Ha jel was a master of orchestration, and at that time many 
accor lished musicians were assembled in London. He took every 
advan. ge of this in his composition. In one song he uses three recorders, 
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Anthony Powell's design for the Handel Opera Society's production 


in another four trumpets, in yet another a trio for oboe, bassoon and 
violone (the forerunner of the double-bass). In another song, written as 
a concerto grosso, the solo instruments are the voice, a violin and a 
bassoon. For several arias, the time changes for the second section ; one 
aria has bars of 3/8 alternating with bars of 2/4, giving overall a song in 
7/8 time. The mermaid, sitting on a rock, sings a sensual song in almost 
Dorian mode, and Handel himself was instantly praised for his improvisa- 
tion on the harpsichord in one aria — a novelty unknown at that time. 


The plot, too, gave Handel great scope for character-study. Each act 
contains a duet between different pairs of characters, and each is music- 
ally descriptive both of the situation and the characters. In Act | the 
young lovers are bubbling over with joy; in Act 2 Rinaldo and Armida 
hurl defiance at each other; in Act 3 Armida and Argantes renew their 
mutual pledges. The inconsistencies in the libretto seem to have passed 
unnoticed. Except for a reference to celebration of Mass at the beginning 
of Act 1, nothing tells us that some of the characters are Christians. Indeed, 
all adjurations on both sides are to Greek deities! 


To perform the whole work would take four and a half hours, and 
therefore cutting becomes essential. Since the musical content is greater 
in Acts 2 and 3, we have cut mainly from Act 1. In most cases, we have 
retained the ‘da capo’ sections; otherwise, only the first section is 
retained, since to perform the second part without a return to th: first 
tends to produce an effect which is musically unsatisfactory. In or ‘er to 
give a better disposition of voices the part of Godfrey is given to a enor. 
as Handel himself did in later revivals. (A male alto sang this part n the 
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‘r performances.) We have used only Handel’s own transpositions 
iis part. We have also followed Handel’s lead in suppressing a minor 
cter, Godfrey’s brother, who appeared in the earlier version. Two 
hitherto unheard will be sung ; the first, in Act 2, ‘Vieni, o caro, che 
. il suo core’ is unpublished, and occurs only in the Aylesford collec- 
in the library of Mr Gerald Coke. The second, an aria immediately 
pre ding the final chorus, was written for the first version but never 
per’ »rmed. G3 
: ne stage directions in the original libretto are lavish in the extreme. 
Arn ida’s first appearance is to be a descent in a chariot drawn by dragons 
bree hing fire. (Its execution disappointed Sir Richard Steele: ‘While I 
expccted Armida’s dragons should rush forward towards Argantes, I 
found the hero was obliged to go to Armida and hand her out of her 
coach’.) She frequently has to appear as Almirena and to return to her 
normal shape in the twinkling of an eye—-without even a harpsichord 
cadence to ‘cover up’ musically. Live birds were released during the 
woodland scene in Act 1—but for the first performance only! 


The baroque theatre may have had much stage machinery to cope with 
such effects. We cannot be so elaborate: dragons are extinct and 
mermaids very rare. But Douglas Craig hopes, even with the limited budget 
available to him, to use 20th century ingenuity as the ‘Deus ex machina’. 
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Standing for Sutherland 
IAN M. KEOWN 


Anyone who arrived in New York only last October, as I did, was seve-al 
months too late to book a normal seat for the début of Joan Sutherland th :re 
on February 21. New Yorkers who had heard her on records or radio | ad 
been impatiently awaiting this event, especially since Dallas, Texas, had sto en 
their thunder by winning Miss Sutherland’s first appearance in the Uni.ed 
States. During the days before the performance the newspapers, even ‘he 
popular press, carried announcements, advertisements, reminders and biogra- 
phies. We read, several times, that La Stupenda ‘weighs about 180 pounds, 
well distributed over a frame about five feet nine inches tall’, had weighed 
about 224 pounds when she arrived at Covent Garden in 1951, that she was 
‘strong and uncomplicated as two Yorkshire milkmaids’, and had a ‘jut jaw 
and ski-jump nose’. And Louella Parsons, who had attended the début in 
Dallas, warned us not to miss this event. 

Dutifully, therefore, I resolved not to, even if this did mean a long stand 
before and during the performance; if New Yorkers could wait for months, | 
could wait for hours. In any case the novelty of a Covent Garden singer 
getting the Callas-type treatment was too tempting. I arrived soon after five 
o'clock at the small drab hall of the booking office in New York’s Town Hall 
on 43rd Street. About thirty people had already gathered —a few students, 
office workers, a housewife, and others of indeterminate occupation. I found 
myself standing beside a tall, fair Dutchman and a designer of greeting-cards; 
two elbows away a voluble little man, with two-way eyes behind thick glasses, 
explained some subtleties of the French, Italian and Slav languages, in an 
accent that seemed to be a mixture of all three. 

Many of the crowd were regular standees and greeted new arrivals: ‘Hi, 
did you get to the Met on Tuesday?’ or ‘When was it you were right behind 
us in the queue — last week at Carnegie, wasn’t it?’ As more people arrived 
the little room became hotter and steamier, and conversations became more 
animated as they spread from pairs to larger groups. Soon I was asked the 
inevitable question. 

‘Are you Australian?’ 

‘No, just British.’ 

‘Then you must have heard Sutherland at Covent Garden.’ 

I had to admit that in all my visits I had not. 

‘Then you've come a long way to hear her!’ 

‘And an expensive one,’ I added, having just, noted that the price for a 
standing ticket was three dollars. Normally it is a dollar and a half, I was 
told; Miss Sutherland has a lot to answer for. 

The conversation reverted to Covent Garden, and suggested that these 
opera fans were at least well-read. “You have a few fine singers at Covent 
Garden, I believe. Amy Shuard is supposed to be very good. And Jon 
Vickers, of course. And Geraint Evans is apparently a great Falstaff.’ 

“What sort of repertoire do they have there?’ someone else asked. 

I just managed to get in ‘Trojans’ before a short gentleman in dinner jacket 
and looking like an MC at a boxing tournament bounded in and calle«! for 
order: ‘Either you make a single line in here, or I open the door and you 
queue in the cold.’ 

‘Why can’t you issue the tickets now?’ someone demanded. 

‘Because regulations say I can’t sell any standing tickets until the ‘oors 
open and the doors don’t open until 8.15 and I didn’t make the regula! ons. 
He was a man of some experience. 

‘But the Met issues tickets at 5.30.’ 

‘That’s up to the Met, if they want to break regulations let them. Now 
what’s it to be?’ | 

After many cries of ‘OK, OK, single line, there!’ and ‘Back up, will ou? 
had achieved nothing, he boldly strode to the door, threw it open, and we were 
shunted outside. There was a rumour that only fifty standing tickets wo d be 
issued and there was further furtive counting and jockeying for places. 
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Ve tried to reconcile ourselves to the cold. Ahead flickered the neons of 
dway. Across the street the Henry Miller Theatre advertised Under the 
Yum Tree. 

Terrible,’ said the voluble littke man who had now devoted his attentions 

ime to our clique. ‘A striptease in three acts.’ His audience brightened. 

ital striptease,’ he added as an afterthought. 

You mean there’s a difference?’ 

\nd what were you doing there anyway? Why weren’t you at the Met?’ 

Vell, sometimes I just go to the theatre and then I know I’m going to see 
rub ish and I won’t be disappointed.’ 

his led us back to opera and a general discussion of the shortcomings of 
the Metropolitan Opera House and its administrators; of the Italian tenor 
wh se doting mother always preceded him from the stage-door distributing 
his ohotographs like leaflets, whether people wanted them or not; of great 
sing2rs who fumbled from retirement to sing one ill-fated performance just to 
mec: the terms of their pension contracts; of the reason why many top singers 
would not appear there (‘doesn’t pay, too many people to be cut in — agents, 
sub-agents, managers, publicity’). 

And look at Corelli,’ someone said. ‘Been here for three weeks now, and 
how many times has he sung? Twice! Waste, that’s what it is. America’s not 
like Europe, you know. America’s big. In Europe, a singer can sing at Vienna 
one night, in Rome the next and record in London day after that. But not 
here. Even Chicago’s too far.’ One felt that a consortium of standees, even 
if they didn’t always have their facts right, might make a pretty good showing 
at running an opera house. Certainly they are ideal for making a long wait 
pass quickly. By now cabs were arriving with members of the orchestra and 
chorus; perhaps we’d even see La Stupenda herself! 

‘There she is!’ a bulky girl in yellow coat and black stockings exclaimed. 
But the lady who emerged from the cab was only about five feet four. “That 
can’t be her, even I’m taller than that.’ Then the tenor arrived, tall and aloof, 
and crowned with a high fur hat. Then the manager, or whoever he was, 
returned to ensure that his line was still single. A latecomer approached him 
and asked if he had a chance of getting in. 

Until you get in the end of the line, mister, I can’t talk to ya,’ and he 
hurried inside to supervise sales. There was some tenseness until we had been 
issued with tickets and gone bounding upstairs for vantage spots. We settled 
gratefully on the floor, opened our free programmes and tried to understand 
Beatrice di Tenda (rich widow remarries, new husband loves A, A loves O, 
O loves rich widow; O and rich widow go to deaths forgiving cruel husband 
and A). By the time the lights went down, the number of people standing at 
the rear was nearer a hundred and fifty than fifty, every seat was occupied, 
and patrons in the good seats (among fon a number of stars from the Met) 
wore evening dress for the occasion. 

Patiently we heard out the overture, opening chorus and two scenes. At the 
end of the second scene Marilyn Horne and Richard Cassilly sang their duet 
so impressively they held up the show and almost ruined the entrance of the 
star. Would they return for a second call? The door, rear left of stage, 
remained open like a bated breath. But Rescigno resumed conducting and, to 
a ripple of eager opera-glasses, Miss Sutherland appeared, cool and calm in a 
splendid gown of green, with matching cloak trimmed with white, and her red 
hair piled high to add still more inches. 

First a dullish recitative, then her aria soared to thrilling tones that must 
have reached the top of the Empire State building. At the interval the verdict 
was (,at her voice was neck and neck with her reputation. When the opera 
endec. the hall, as one critic put it, was one roaring mass of humanity. The 
roar nd the humanity followed Miss Sutherland into the wings. We joined 
the c ish, guided by that beacon of red hair to where she acknowledged the 
congr tulations of friends and fans alike. Obviously New York loved Miss 
Suthe ‘and: at that moment she certainly was ‘the biggest doll in the business’ 
and vy : left ready for the long wait until her Met début as Lucia next season. 


T/ performance is reviewed by Richard RePass on page 321. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham (1879-1961) 








These three unpublished 
photographs were taken by 
Sydney J. Loeb (Hans Richter’s 
son-in-law) and are reproduced 
by his permission 


Top left: 
Mr Beecham with his sister, 1914 


Top right: 
With Agnes Nicholls (Lady Harty) 
1922 


Below: 
In Salzburg, 1931, with Swertka, 
leader of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra 





*LD REPORTS 


Modern Opera Week at Hamburg 
HEINZ JOACHIM 


burg. In the week from February 21 to 28 the STAATSOPER here mounted 
modern works. The significance of this undertaking is that there was no 
on of staging novelties especially for the occasion. Here was, instead, a 
section of Hamburg’s work in this field over the last few years. With the 
tion of Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the first German perform- 
of which opened the week, all the works presented had been performed 

| amburg regularly. Wozzeck was first staged there in 1953, Lulu in 1957, 

i pus Rex in 1955 and Liebermann’s Die Schule der Frauen in 1958. The 

iovements of the last two seasons were represented by Blomdahl’s Aniara, 
Herze’s Der Prinz von Homburg and Honegger’s Antigone. This was only a 
selection of the fifty-odd works (including ballet) by 30 modern composers 
which have been staged in Hamburg since 1946, and Rolf Liebermann’s object 
in making this selection was to show that modern operas can hold their places 
in the repertory. 

Whether one can in fact regard the matter as proven is still open to doubt. 
Up to now, operas have not been classed as standard works until they have 
held their own in many theatres with undiminished success for twenty or 
twenty-five years on end. By this criterion only Wozzeck and Oedipus Rex 
qualify; for the others one can only prophesy hopefully. None the less, the 
week of modern opera was an oasis of confident endeavour. Understandably 
in such a concentration one detected signs that it had perhaps been over- 
ambitiously planned. Even in as well-served a theatre as Hamburg’s there is 
not an inexhaustible number of artists musical and intelligent enough to com- 

e with the tremendous demands of these scores, but, in general, the per- 
Ormances were of a good standard, with notable neatness of ensemble work. 
Particular highlights were Lulu, conducted by Leopold Ludwig, with Helga 
Pilarczyk in the title-role and Toni Blankenheim as Dr Schén, and Der Prinz 
von Homburg, with Liselotte Félser as Natalie and Vladimir Ruzdak as 
Homburg, under the composer’s precise and discreet conducting. 

Naturally the first performance here of Britten’s new work attracted great 
interest, since Peter Grimes was performed in Hamburg in 1947, and Albert 
Herring, The Rape of Lucretia and The Turn of the Screw are known to both 
East and West German audiences. However, the idea of an opera based on 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream rather daunted many music-lovers. 
To me it seems significant that it should be an Englishman who has dared to 
compose this opera. This fact assures a close affinity with Shakespeare (or at 
least with Shakespearean tradition) and aiso explains Britten’s courage in 
cutting the play to an acceptable operatic length—an action which in others 
would probably have been accounted sacrilege. The adaptation is wholly 
convincing: it preserves and clearly develops the skilful juxtaposition and 
interweaving of the three levels of the play—the fairyland of Oberon and 
Tytania, the enraptured emotional world of the lovers, and the realistic sphere 
of the comic mechanicals (in bad, makeshift German described as ‘louts’). I do 
not consider it of any importance that the introductory scenes with Theseus 
and Hippolyta have been cut, although they alone can make the finale wholly 
comprehensible. Moreover, the dream-like atmosphere — the volatile flitting 
from one mood to another—has been preserved. To have learned this from 
Shakespeare gives one the right to undertake the task of adaptation, particu- 
larly when the adaptor is so cultivated, sensitive and stylistically subtle a 
music'an as Britten. 

S: 1 in his forties, Britten is certainly no cataclysmic original genius whose 
work make one hold one’s breath, but a stylish artist, who makes his choice 
with ‘clicacy and good taste. The way in which he finds sound-symbols of 

irec’ sensuous impact and unmistakable originality for this midsummer 
night roves that he possesses great and distinctive powers of imagination. 
And ‘hat humour there is in the scenes with the mechanicals, and in the 
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‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ at Hamburg : (opposite) Gerhard Stolze as Oberon 


(above) Heinz Blankenburg, as the ‘translated’ Bottom, with his fellow-rustics 


witty parodies of the clichés of traditional opera! Only where the music por- 
trays the true feelings and emotional confusion of the lovers is it stiff and 
conventional, consciously contrived and artificial—but perhaps this detached 
attitude to the lovers saves the music from lapsing into a sentimentality which 
would have been quite foreign to Shakespeare. There is always the danger 
that music, however little it tries to be independent of the drama, will weaken 
it with sensuality and distort the proportions of the plot. Indeed, this danger 
becomes more real the more strongly music renounces dramatic impulse; in 
the spell-binding delicacy of its sounds, Britten’s score tends in the long run 
to be a littke monotonous. 

The performance overcame these dangers; here, where music is subordi- 
fated to stage action, Giinther Rennert was entirely in his element. His 
production was masterly in its careful balance, in its psychological finesse 
and precision and in the restrained wealth of comic invention. Rennert has 
sworn allegiance to the good spirits of Shakespeare as seen through German 
eyes, and released an ethereal dream-play of magical abandon. Helmut 
Jiirgens’s misty, impressionistic sets, his mobile moon and luminous moving 
scenery (on the complex revolving stage which moved within itself) created 
just ‘he right fairy-tale mood. The producer contained the actions of the 
performers strictly and watchfully within this mood: Stina-Britta Melander’s 
brilliant fairy queen with detached voice as clear as a musical instrument, 
Gerh::rd Stolze’s strongly authoritative Oberon (dressed like Pan, with a 
Super mposed falsetto register), Erna-Maria Duske’s equally impressive, fan- 
tastic and sparkling Puck, the beautifully-sung emotional pairs of lovers and 
{an avtistic highlight) the sextet of comedians. The chorus and orchestra sang 
and ;‘ayed outstandingly and in place of harsh boys’ voices (as at Aldeburgh 
and ‘ ovent Garden) we heard four gentle, pure-toned women sopranos as the 
four lives. Leopold Ludwig gave a highly-strung, rhythmic interpretation of 
the s >re, which showed his well-developed feeling for variety of tone-colour. 
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Honegger’s ‘Antigone’ at Hamburg, with (I. to r.) Helga Pilarczyk (Antigone), 
Vladimir Ruzdak (Creon), Kurt Maschner (Watchman) 


Cologne. After a rather routine Bartered Bride the STADTISCHE OPER embarked 
on its new production of The Tales of Hoffmann, with Wolfgang Sawallisch 
as conductor, Oscar Fritz Schuh as producer, and Caspar Neher as designer. 
The familiar German version of Otto Maag and Hans Haug was used; it 
made some small corrections in the orchestration; makes the Muse of the 
spoken prologue change into Niklausse and back into her former role; and 
puts the ‘Antonia’ act second, the ‘Giulietta’ third. Alas, after preparing the 
whole idea, Schuh fell seriously ill and had to hand over his production to 
Christian Stange, his regular assistant, who did quite an honest job but lacked 
the experience, imagination and personal stamina to fill in Schuh’s vast outlines. 
As planned, this was to have been full of nightmarish visions and hallucina- 
tory dreams —a definite contrast to Felsenstein’s basically realist production. 
One sensed the menacing quality of these fantasies in Neher’s décor and 
ingenious costumes, for instance in the ‘Giulietta’ act, which has a sori of 
brooding, Klee-like intensity. Sometimes this quality permeated even the 
handling of the singers, but this happened relatively rarely, for instance in the 
lemur-like entry of Spalanzani’s guests. 

I was much astonished, however, that Sawallisch’s musical direction 
radiated so little of the production’s special quality. It was very s vift, 
extremely dry and altogether completely matter-of-fact. Thus it seemed est 
suited to the robot-like conception of the ‘Olympia’ act, but I missed the 
burning, lyrical intensity of the ‘Antonia’ act and the voluptuousness neces :ary 
for the ‘Giulietta’ act. For my taste it was all too little differentiated, a id I 
felt rather straight-jacketed by his merciless, unlilting rhythms. Moreov:r I 
was again and again disturbed by the awkward phrasing he had conced« | to 
some of the singers—most of all in Olympia’s showpiece. 

The production was rehearsed with two completely different casts. | off- 
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in was sung by Rudolf Schock and by Herbert Schachtschneider, dramatic- 
much more convincing and vocally rather more dominant (Schock’ S voice 
ld hardly be heard in the ensembles). The combined role of the four 
pters was shared by Carlos Alexander and Marcel Cordes, the first one the 
‘e elegant and cultivated singer, the second the more frightening actor (as 
Miracle he looked like a resurrected Mussolini). Olympia was sung with 
mall but crystal-clear voice by the highly exciting American newcomer 
cia Kallitsi as well as by Ilse Hollweg; Antonia by Ingeborg Kjellgren 
ter than recently as Marenka, but still far off the mark) and Edith Gabry, 
her of whom was really satisfactory; and Giulietta by the vocally splendid 
rather dumpy Hildegard Hillebrecht and by Ingeborg Exner. The double 
of the Muse and Niklausse (especially important in this version) had been 
usted to Hanna Ludwig and Helga Jenckel, but neither turned in a really 
« norable performance. I was, however, very impressed by Erwin Wohlfahrt 
he various servant roles. HORST KOEGLEK 
Mi-aich. With the recent Don Pasquale the BAYERISCHE STAATSOPER mounted 
a ;roduction worthy of the highest international standards. This was particu- 
lariy gratifying since the previous new productions this season had been 
generally provincial. This time the Intendant himself, Rudolf Hartmann, took 
maiters in hand, offering a gem of a production obviously worked out to the 
smallest detail in closest collaboration with the designer, Helmut Jiirgens, 
the conductor, Alberto Erede, and a brilliant cast drawn with one exception 
from the resident ensemble. Kurt Béhme’s Don Pasquale was monumental, 
and he had the audience eating out of his hand before he had sung a note. 
Fritz Wunderlich had just the right melting mellowness for Ernesto, while 
Raimund Grumbach from Nuremberg, as Dr Malatesta, established himself as 
a new star on the operatic horizon, though as yet with a certain self- 
consciousness. As Norina, Erika K6éth made full use of the opportunity to 
display her comic miming talents: but, as to her singing, it must be confessed 
that for many months now she has been singing far below her best. The 


Erika Koth (Norina), Kurt Bohme (Pasquale) 
and Raimund Grumbach (Malatesta) in ‘Don Pasquale’ at Munich 








superb singing of the chorus in their one big scene and the sparkling precisic , 
of the orchestral playing did honour to Alberto Erede. Since the departur : 
of Ferenc Fricsay there had been no really competent conductor here for th: 
Italian repertory. 

Erede also gave a staggering performance of Un Ballo in Mascher.. 
Audience, singers and orchestra were eagerly awaiting the much publicize | 
return of Leonie Rysanek after an absence of nearly two years. After Lilia) 
Benningsen’s hypnotically brilliant account of Ulrica’s aria the public greete | 
Miss Rysanek with a thunderous ovation which grew in intensity throughovt 
the performance. While Miss Rysanek is unquestionably a great singer, 02 
leaving the opera house I recalled not only her intense portrayal of Amelia 
and her heavenly high pianissimo, but also the shaky intonation in her wea‘; 
low vocal register and the shrieked quality of certain dead top notes. The 
audience rightly paid homage to Hanny Steffek’s polished Oscar. Ernst . 
Gutstein from Frankfurt was a less than satisfactory Renato. 

GREVILLE ROTHON 
Aachen. Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine, not heard since before the Hitler régime, 
was revived with Gloria Davy as Selika, Rudolf Lustig as Vasco da Gama and 
Walter Schiirmann as Don Pedro; conductor, Wilhelm Pitz. 


Augsburg. The recent productions of Die Walkiire and Siegfried completed 
the new staging of The Ring. Elsa Cavelti was heard as Briinnhilde in Die 
Walkiire and Gétterdadmmerung, and Marion Lippert in Siegfried (she a!so 
sang Sieglinde and Gutrune). Anton John sang Siegmund. The part of Sieg- 
fried was sung by Sebastian Feiersinger in Siegfried and by Walter Geisler in 
Gétterdammerung; Robert Bruce Anderson sang Wotan. Anton Mooser con- 
ducted, Hannes Schénfeld produced. 


Berlin. The STAATSOPER gave the local premiére of Jean Kurt Forest's 
Tai Yang Erwacht on November 11. Tai Yang was sung by Sona Cervena, 
and the cast also included Sylvia Pawlik, Anneliese Miller, Erna Roscher, 
Julius Katona, Werner Missner, Gerhard Niese and Gottfried Strehle. Hans 
Léwlein was the conductor, Josef-Adlof Weindich and the composer the joint 


‘Tai Yang Erwacht’ in Berlin 
Sona Cervena as Tai Yang with Gerhard Niese as Chu Fu 





‘Simone Boccanegra’ at Frankfurt. Amelia (Daniza Mastilovic) addresses Gabriele 
Adorno (Arturo Sergi) with Boccanegra (Ernst Gutstein) in foreground, right 


producers, and Hainer Hill the designer. Recent performances of Tristan und 


Isolde and a complete Ring cycle were conducted by Franz Konwitschny, with 
Lyane Synek from Wiesbaden (Isolde and Briinnhilde), Giinther Treptow 
(Tristan, Siegmund and Siegfried), Margarete Klose (Fricka and Waltraute), 
Rudolf Gonszar (Kurwenal and Wotan), Toni Blankenheim (Alberich), 
Gerhard Stolze (Mime), Erich Witte (Loge), Gerhard Niese (Gunther) and 
Ludwig Hofmann (Hunding and Hagen). 


Bielefeld. The first performances of Mihalovici’s Krapp oder Das letzte Band 
(on Samuel Beckett’s Krapp’s Last Tape) and Zillig’s Die Verlobung in St 
Domingo took place on February 25. Bernhard Conz was the conductor, 
Joachim Klaiber the producer. The singers were Elizabeth Kingdon, Eva 
Temper, Richard Capellmann, Hubert Hofmann and Oscar Schimoneck. 


Frankfurt. Recent new productions have been Simone Boccanegra and Don 
Pasquale—the former conducted by Wolfgang Rennert and produced by Hans 
Hartleb with Ernst Gutstein as Boccanegra, Daniza Mastilovic as Amelia 
Grimaldi, Arturo Sergi as Gabriele Adorno, Giinther Morbach as Fiesco and 
Leonard Delany as Paolo; the latter conducted by Felix Prohaska and pro- 
duced by Wolfgang Miillner, with Sylvia Stahlmann as Norina, John van 
Kesteren as Ernesto, Manfred Jungwirth as Pasquale and Delany as Malatesta. 
Gelsenkirchen. The first performance of Martinu’s Ariadne was given on 
March 2 with Annemarie Délitzsch in the title-role. Ljubomir Romansky 
cond:icted, and Rudolf Schenkl produced. 


Stutt;art. Wieland Wagner’s new production of Der fliegende Hollander was 
cond cted by Jan Kulka, with Anja Silja as Senta, Res Fischer as Mary, 
Gust: v Neidlinger as the Dutchman, Eugene Tobin as Erik, and Fritz Linke 
as D land. Jl Turco in Italia was conducted by Ferdinand Leitner and pro- 
duce: by Giinther Rennert, with Ruth-Margret Piitz, Fritz Wunderlich, Horst 
Giint er and Linke. 
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AUSTRIA A Famous Theatre Save | 


Vienna. The most important news during March doesn’t concern a new prc- 
duction at the Staatsoper (there was none) but the restoration of the venerab : 
THEATER AN DER WIEN for which we, in the pages of OPERA, have plead | 
hopefully and relentlessly, during the past years, with a great many othr 
fellow-admirers of this beautiful old house. On May 3, 1800, Emanu_! 
Schikaneder, who attained immortality as the librettist of Die Zauberfloi, 
petitioned the Magistrate for permission to build a Schauspielhaus an d.r 
Wien No. 26, enclosed the plans and asked for the Magistrate’s conser t. 
Since then the Theater an der Wien has had a long and glorious history, froin 
the premiére of Beethoven’s Fidelio on November 20, 1805, to the years after 
1945, when the Staatsoper ensemble under Egon Hilbert produced some of 
the best opera performances that Vienna heard since Gustav Mahler. When” 
the rebuilt Staatsoper was reopened, the Theater an der Wien was closed ~ 
ignominiously and seemed doomed to become a furniture repository (as Covent 
Garden was during the First World War), a garage, or a cinema. Fortunately | 
Vienna’s musical conscience intervened and the City bought the old house and 
has now started a complete job of restoration. 


The stage is to be completely modernized, with a new cylindrical revolving 
stage for fast changes of scenery, a completely new backstage and gridiron, and+! 
a new electrical installation. The auditorium will retain its beloved and familiar 
style, but two new smoking-rooms will be built underneath the entrance foyer, 
and each gallery will have its cloakrooms. The restored theatre will have 
1,200 seats and its character will be completely maintained, according to 
Professor Otto Niedermoser, who is in charge of the rebuilding. Let us hope 
that the acoustics will remain as good as before. The smaller house will be 
ideal for performances of some Mozart operas and eighteenth-century Italian 
operas that are now given at the pompous, cold Redoutensaal, where only the 
people in the first five rows can hear what is being sung. Certain intimate 
works by Strauss (/ntermezzo, Capriccio) will also be performed. The Theater 
an der Wien will be ready in April 1962, and will probably be reopened with 
a performance of Fidelio under Herbert von Karajan. 


At the STAATSOPER there has been boredom and utter mediocrity for 
weeks, owing to a lack of singers and a lack of planning. One week four first-rate 
tenors have been available and the next week a performance of Die Zauber- 
fléte (which is the local No. 1 box-office hit) had to be cancelled for want of 
a Tamino! Visitors from abroad who wander into the Staatsoper on such a 
‘routine’ night may have wondered whether our occasional outbursts of 
enthusiasm are justified. The trouble with the Vienna house is that when it’s 
bad, it’s very, very bad; but when it’s good, it can be the best. Karajan, who was 
busy rehearsing the new Parsifal, occasionally conducted Die Fledermaus 
or Das Rheingold. After only two months, and despite the presence of 
Karajan in the pit, the stage business in Fledermaus has already got out of 
hand and the genius loci, which at the Staatsoper is the genius of improvisa- 
tion, has started to take over. Emmy Loose successfully sang her first Pamina. 
Phyllis Curtin, singing with technical perfection and with a modicum of inner 
warmth, appeared in Madama Butterfly, Salome and Don Giovanni. And it is 
a real pleasure to report that Hilde Gueden sang beautifully in La Bohéme and 
La Traviata (in which she has few competitors, if any, today); that Rexina 
Resnik was cheered in Carmen; and that Giuseppe Zampieri, the Staatsoper’s 
Italian tenor, has developed into one of the finest lyrical tenors anywhere. 
Mr Zampieri has timbre and technique; sometimes he has a tear in his voice, 
which makes you think of the younger Gigli. His performances in La Bolhi ne, 
Andrea Chénier, La Traviata, Carmen and Don Carlos were absolutely ‘ rst- 
rate. This is bel canto singing at its finest. The Staatsoper’s only problem vill 
be to keep Mr Zampieri, since other people are bound to discover him no. . 

JOSEPH WECHSBEF i 
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‘Turandot’ at the Metropolitan: Turandot (Birgit Nilsson) stands 
before her enthroned father (Alessio De Paolis) 


AMERICA A Plethora of Prima-Donnas 


New York. At the METROPOLITAN, the new production of Turandot on February 
24 will undoubtedly go down in history as one of the greatest achievements 
of the Bing régime. Although the work has been performed at the City Centre 
recently, it has been absent from the Met since 1930, when Maria Jeritza and 
Giacomo Lauri Volpi were the principals and Tullio Serafin the conductor. The 
1961 production was originally to have been conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos; 
after his sudden death last autumn the assignment went to Leopold Stokowski, 
who broke his hip a few weeks before the premiére. To make matters worse 
the producer, Yoshio Aoyama, fell ill before the stage rehearsals and had to 
turn his tasks over to an understudy, Nathaniel Merrill. For a while it was 
touch and go as to whether Stokowski would actually appear, and when the 
78-year-old conductor, hobbling painfully on crutches, made his way to the 
rostrum on opening night, he received a standing ovation before the perform- 
ance began. He then proceeded, without baton, to conduct a performance of 
such electrifying musical qualities that the audience was held spellbound from 
the first note to the last, even in certain passages, like the final chorus in Act 2, 
where the instrumentation was altered for a more dissonant and ‘oriental’ effect. 

Happily, scenery and costumes were in the hands of Cecil Beaton, and 
through the generous gift of a private donor no expense was spared in decking 
out the stage and the principals with a richly imaginative dress that emphasized 
the magical and remote qualities of the score, and played down its realism to a 
point where even the torture of Litt seemed almost bearable. In this setting, 
Mr Merrill ably carried out the original plan of Mr Aoyama. There were a 
few moments, particularly in the first act, that suffered from production 
‘gim: \icks’, most notably a muscular and macabre ballet of executioners, but 
these are minor quibbles against the total effect. The fairy-tale and commedia 
dell’: te elements of the opera were uppermost. For once the trio of courtiers, 
who ppeared in Acts | and 2 accompanied by choreographic ‘doubles’, played 
a vit | part in the story. The nostalgic music which Puccini gives them to 
sing 1 the first scene of Act 2 was performed with outstanding style and relish 
by F ank Guarrera (Ping), Robert Nagy (Pang) and Charles Anthony (Pong). 
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Franco Corelli as Calaf Birgit Nilsson as Turandot 


The minor roles were marvellously done. As Timur, Bonaldo Giaiotti created 
the best impression he has made in all the season: his lament over the body 
of Litt’ was securely sung and deeply moving. Calvin Marsh sang a finely 
wrought Mandarin (in iater performances the role is being taken by George 
Cehanovsky, who created it at the Metropolitan in 1926). Alessio De Paolis was 
a peerless Altoum, nodding and palsied in his fantastic garb of feathers, singing 
with unforgettable irony. 


As for the principals, where could one find a greater cast today than Birgit 
Nilsson as Turandot and Franco Corelli as Calaf? Nilsson’s voice, icy, 
imperious, and accurate, soared without effort over the orchestra, and in her 
glorious red-and-gold costume with its jewelled headdress she was as convine- 
ing a Turandot as can be. Corelli, outdoing even his earlier appearances as 
Manrico, was a constantly thrilling Prince: tall, handsome, and possessed of a 
seemingly inexhaustible supply of sustained high B’s and C’s (including the 
optional C in the phrase beginning ‘No, Principessa altera’). The production 
has not run its course as we write, but already five Lids have been scheduled 
in the first six performances—one of them, Licia Albanese, forced to cancel 
because of illness. The opening-night Lit was Anna Moffo, who seemed some- 
what mannered in the broadcast performance of March 4. The next two per- 
formances were taken by Teresa Stratas, a diminutive soprano, approximately 
one-half the size of Mr Corelli, who sang and acted with the most touching 
artistry. Also scheduled in the role are Leontyne Price and Lucine Amara. 


Turandot has produced scenes unequalled within memory at the box-office, 
where the ticket situation has been roughly comparable to the first few weeks 
of My Fair Lady on Broadway. And if calculated in the number of perform- 
ances this season, the fortunes of Puccini at the Metropolitan have been riding 
high. In addition to Turandot there have been (to the end of March) thirteen 
performances of La Bohéme, eleven of Madama Butterfly and seven of M non 
Lescaut. La Bohéme appeared after a season’s rest on October 28 ir the 
attractive 1952 production by the film-director Joseph L. Mankiewicz, wit! sets 
by Rolf Gérard. It was conducted in a spirited and poetic manner by Th ‘mas 
Schippers, but with such a variety of casts (Mimi has been sung, for exa’ 'ple, 
by Lucine Amara, Renata Tebaldi, Lisa Della Casa, Licia Albanese and 
Victoria de Los Angeles) that it would “be impossible to render an a: istic 
judgment on the season’s revival. Among the various casts, outstanding per- 
formances were given by Elisabeth Séderstrém in a unique appearan on 
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uary 9 as a Musetta of infectious charm and exemplary musicianship, by 
are Siepi as a youthful and impressive Colline, and by Frank Guarrera as 
rst-rate Marcello. The reappearance of Manon Lescaut, also after a season’s 
ence, was the occasion for less rejoicing in some heavy-handed and 
i xirited performances, conducted in a curiously apathetic way by Fausto 
va, with Dorothy Kirsten in the title-role (a shadow of her former self), 
Carlo Bergonzi as a tame and nervous Des Grieux. The performance of 
«ember 29, which had Tebaldi and Tucker in the principal roles, almost 
ght fire, but not quite. Madama Butterfly, like La Bohéme, found itself 
ja an embarras de richesse among protagonists, beginning the season with 
ewcomer, Gabriella Tucci, a Butterfly of routine and unexciting qualities. 
turn, Dorothy Kirsten, Licia Albanese and Renata Tebaldi undertook the 
ro'>; in the season’s final performance on March 3 Leontyne Price sang her 
fir: local Butterfly, a characterization not fully realized as yet, but one of 
considerable power and stunning vocalism in the upper register. She was aided 
by an excellent supporting cast (including the veterans Alessio De Paolis, as 
Goro and George Cehanovsky as Yamadori) but handicapped by a weak set of 
male principals—William Olvis as Pinkerton and Lorenzo Testi as Sharpless— 
and by the overdriven conducting of Jean Morel, who seemed to have adjusted 
his dynamic level to the Hollywood Bowl, not the Metropolitan Opera. 


Bellini’s penultimate opera, Beatrice di Tenda (1833), was the vehicle 
chosen by the admirable AMERICAN OPERA SOCIETY for the New York début of 
Joan Sutherland. The first of three concert performances of this curiously 
uneven work took place on February 21 at Town Hall; thereupon the show 
was moved to the more capacious reaches of Carnegie Hall for the perform- 
ances of March 1 and 11, each time playing to capacity audiences. 


It would be an exaggeration to say that Beatrice di Tenda took New York 
by storm, but Miss Sutherland certainly did. The first evening at Town Hall 
she was reported to be not in her best voice, but in the Carnegie performances 
she lived up to the advance billing in virtually every respect. The awkward- 
ness of the concert version seemed to bother Miss Sutherland very little; 
compared to my brief glimpse of her at the Klemperer performances of Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth at the Festival Hall in 1959, she seemed to have gained immeasur- 
ably in poise and stage presence. She handled herself with dignity and seemed 
as affected by ihe fate of the hapless heroine as she might have been in a 
costumed production. Her recitatives, especially in the earlier portions of the 
opera, seemed a trifle cold and inexpressive, but her voice rapidly warmed up 
in the lower and middle registers, and shone on top, up to a glowing high E, 
with a clarity and agility that are quite unmatched within recent local memory. 
The audiences were thrilled; the ovations were long and wildly enthusiastic. 


The opera was conducted by Nicola Rescigno, who handled an adequate 
orchestra nervously, sometimes failing to give cues to the singers, and giving 
on the whole a somewhat lethargic account of Bellini’s score. The small 
chorus, trained by the estimable Margaret Hillis, gave a good account of itself 
despite the uncertainty at the helm. An adequate cast accompanied Miss 
Sutherland without detracting from her spectacular achievements. Enzo 
Sordello, a well-known schooled baritone, who had a brief Metropolitan career 
some four seasons ago, was a dramatic and properly villainous Filippo Visconti. 
As Agnese del Maino, the young American mezzo-soprano Marilyn Horne 
made a strong impression in her Adalgisa-like role, especially in the sumptuous 
vocaiism of her duets with Miss Sutherland. Richard Cassilly did more shout- 
ing than singing in the tenor role of Orombello, but managed to produce an 
impressive high pianissimo at the close of his final off-stage aria. It was, in 
short very much a prima donna’s evening. 

RICHARD REPASS 

It is announced that the opening of the new house for the Metropolitan 
in Lincoln Centre cannot now be expected until the 1964-5 season. In order 
to en ure that Rudolf Bing will continue as general manager for that and the 
subse ;uent season, the Board of Directors has extended his contract until 
the e: d of 1965-6. 
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New York. The first American performance of Rameau’s Les Indes Galani s 
was given at Town Hall on March 1 by the Clarion Music Foundation, wi 1 
Judith Raskin, Maria Ferriero, Charles Bressler, George Shirley and Rob« t 
Trehy; conductor, Thomas Dunn. 

Also at Town Hall there have been concert performances of Rossini’s : a 
Cambiale di Matrimonio, with Reri Grist, Ruth Kobart, Loren Driscoll, Ralj h 
Herbert and Andrew Foldi, with the Little Orchestra conducted by Thom:s 
Scherman; Frank Martin’s Le Vin Herbé, with Maria Stader and Err st 
Haefliger, with the Schola Cantorum and instrumental ensemble conducted »y 
Hugh Ross; and a double bill of Chabrier’s Une Education Manquée a.d 
Milhaud’s Le Pauvre Matelot, with Benita Valente, Lila Gage, John Parelia, 
Howard Fried and Edward Zimmermann, conducted by Eric Simon. 


New York. The Wagner Opera Company, under the management of Felix \V. 
Salmaggi, announced its fifth transcontinental tour for October and Novem! er 
1961. The repertory will include Carmen, La Traviata and Madama Butterj!y. 


Chicago. The 1961 season of the Lyric Opera opens on October 14 with 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with Joan Sutherland and Richard Tucker, conducted 
by Antonino Votto. Other works scheduled include Andrea Chénier (Shakch 
Vartenissian, Jon Vickers, Tito Gobbi; conductor, Votto), Mefistofele (Ilva 
Ligabue, Christa Ludwig, Carlo Bergonzi, Boris Christoff; conductor, Votto), 
La Forza del Destino (Eileen Farrell, Ludwig, Bergonzi, Christoff; conductor, 
Carlo Maria Cillario), Cosi fan tutte (Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Ludwig, Leopold 
Simoneau, Walter Berry; conductor, Peter Maag), Don Giovanni (Teresa 
Stich-Randall, Schwarzkopf, Irmgard Seefried, Eberhard Wachter, Simoneau, 
Berry, William Wilderman; conductor, Maag), Fidelio (Birgit Nilsson, Seefried, 
Vickers, Hans Hotter, Wilderman, Berry; conductor, André Cluytens), // 
Barbiere di Siviglia (Giulietta Simionato, Luigi Alva, Gobbi, Christof, 
Fernando Corena; conductor, Cillario), and Vittorio Giannini’s The Harvest. 


Cincinnati. The summer opera season is due to open on June 22 with Das 
Rheingold, with Randolph Symonette making his American début as Wotan; 
Fausto Cleva will conduct. Other works to be given are Ariadne auf Naxos, 
ll Barbiere di Siviglia, Rigoletto, Manon, Don Giovanni, Macbeth, La Boheme, 
Aida and Don Carlos. Artists engaged include Mary Costa, Mary Curtis- 
Verna, Laurel Hurley, Roberta Peters; Nell Rankin, Charles Anthony, Ezio 
Flagello, Sandor Konya, Barry Morrell, Frank Guarrera, Clifford Harvuot, 
Kosta Paskalis. 

Fort Worth. Texas’s oldest opera company, now in its fifteenth season, recently 
gave performances of La Bohéme and A Masked Ball, both in English. to 
large and enthusiastic audiences. La Bohéme was sung with Lee Venora, 
Jacqueline Moody, Enrico di Giuseppe, Richard Torigi and Arthur Cosenza in 
the leading roles, and A Masked Ball by Eileen Faull, John Alexander and 
Torigi. Rudolf Kruger conducted, and Glynn Ross produced. 

Miami. The Miami Opera Guild, celebrating its twentieth anniversary this 
season, is producing Andrea Chénier, with Renata Tebaldi, Umberto Borsd, 
Ettore Bastianini, and Martha, with Roberta Peters. Arturo di Filippi, who 
founded the company twenty years ago, is its artistic director and general 
manager. 

New Orleans. The Opera Association here ended its 1960-61 season with two 
performances of Andrea Chénier, with Salvatore Puma, Brenda Lewis as 
Madeleine de Coigny, and Benjamin Rayson as Gérard. Renato Cellini 
conducted. 

San Francisco. The first spring season at popular prices, sponsored by the 
San Francisco Opera Association, is due to open on May 2 with a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, with Lee Venora as Juliette, Ricard 
Verreau as Roméo, Richard Fredericks as Mercutio and John Macurcy as 
Friar Laurence; conductor, Joseph Rosenstock. Other works to be hear are 
La Bohéme, Martha (with Raymond Nilsson from Covent Garden as Lic el), 
La Traviata, The Magic Flute, and Carmen, with Marilyn Horne ir the 
title role. 
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FR ANCE Dallapiccola-Stravinsky Bill 


Stre bourg. No longer does Ernest Bour share with Frédéric Adam the 
dire ‘tion of the Strasbourg Opera, but he is still in charge of two or three 
seri s Of performances each season. Recently he conducted a_ perfectly 
bal: xced performance of Le Nozze di Figaro, with the orchestra and singers 
und r precise control. Musical teamwork was spoiled only by the loud and 
exp. sive singing of the Figaro, Karl Kohn, whose Italian was atrocious. 
It vas a delight to listen to Michel Roux as Almaviva and Hugues Cuénod 
as J asilio, with their beautiful use of the Italian words. Helped by their 
Gly i\debourne training, Roux and Cuénod proved themselves the best actors, 
and as perfect musicians as ever. Renée Doria sang ‘Deh vieni’ ravishingly, 
and Jacqueline Lucazeau, not really a Countess, tried her gallant best to 
lighien her heavy voice. Monique Linval, on the other hand, ts every inch a 
Che ubino, perfect in voice and looks. The best thing in the performance was 
Patricia Johnson’s ‘Il capro e la capretta’. As Marcellina, she mastered the 
taxig tessitura with wonderful ease, and her coloratura was astonishing. 
Jean-Jacques Brothier’s production, alas, was poor: the last act did not seem 
to have been produced at all. 

Later, Bour conducted the ambitious double bill of Dallapiccola’s // 
Prigioniero and Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex. In the latter the true stars were 
the producer, Bronislaw Horowicz, and the designer, René Allio. Never could 
one imagine a more striking vision of the Theban chorus, sitting quiet in 
golden indifference, behind their wonderful masks. Invisible chariots led the 
motionless principals to their places; there was no gesture, and neither empha- 
sis nor emotion. The whole affair remained remote and monumental, and 
expression was only provided by three dancers, whose attitudes suggested no 
more than elemental feelings. So one’s whole attention could be concentrated 
on the music. Oralia Dominguez, with that tragic quality in her lower range, 
was naturally suited to Jocasta’s part. As Oedipus, Helmut Melchert seemed 
rather too mature. Scipio Colombo’s Creon and André Vessiéres’s Tiresias 
were extremely good, and the duet between the Messenger (Christian Wolf) 
and the Shepherd (Joseph Peyron) was a splendid musical affair. 

After this, one hardly expected 
ll Prigioniero to make its full effect. 
But it did. Horowicz again managed 
an astonishing production, immensely 
helped by Scipio Colombo and Magda 
Laszlo, whom he had already directed 
at the premiére of the work, at 
Florence, in 1950. Colombo’s per- 
formance as the Prisoner was magni- 
ficent: strong in voice, stronger in 
characterization. As the Mother, 
Laszlo was sublime: her stage pres- 
ence today is second to none, and the 
quality and steadiness of her top 
notes were miraculous. Let it be 
noted that this double bill was per- 
formed seven times in a town of less 
than 250,000. ANDRE TUBEUF 
Bordeaux. Recent events at the 
GRANT’ THEATRE have included revivals 
of Rever’s Sigurd, with Jane Rinella, 
Gustave Botiaux, René Bianco; 
Migncn, with Jane Berbié, Agnés 
Léger and Robert Vernay; Le Roi 
@Ys, with Denise Monteil, Simone 
Coude -c, Paul Finel and Michel Roux; 
and «armen, with Kerstin Meyer, 
Pieret > Delange, Giuseppe Savio and 
José ¥ agianelli. 


Magda Laszlo and Scipio 
Colombo in ‘Il Prigioniero’ 











Lyons. The first part of the season included performances of Les Con. »s 
d’Hoffmann (Iréne Sicot, Raphaél Romagnoni, Xavier Depraz, Robi: rt 
Massard), Turandot (first performance in Lyons, with Jane Rinella, Suzan ie 
Sarroca, Giuseppe Savio), Boris Godunov (Sarroca, Simone Couderc, Bo is 
Christoff, Guy Fouché, Louis Rialland), Don Giovanni (Berthe Monms t, 
Jacqueline Silvy, Colette Herzog, Ernest Blanc, Julien Giovanetti, Mic! el 
Sénéchal), and Der Rosenkavalier (Régine Crespin, Sarroca, Silvy, Her ri 
Médus, Louis Noguéra). 

Nice. The short season at the MEDITERRANEAN PALACE opened with Le No: ze 
di Figaro, in which Benno Kusche, Paul Schoeffler and Teresa Berganza sco: 2d 
a great success as Figaro, Almaviva and Cherubino. This was followed oy 
Rigoietto with Ernest Blanc in the title-role, and Tosca with Gré Brouwensti)n, 
Albert Lance and Walter Berry. At a gala in aid of the Legion of Honour, Martha 
Médl and Wolfgang Windgassen sang in Tristan und Isolde. 

Paris. Owing to the chorus strike, only ballets and concerts were given at ihe 
OPERA during February and March. At the OPERA-COMIQUE, there have 
been new productions of two operas by Delibes: Lakmé was given with 
Mesplé in the title role, Alain Vanzo as Gerald, and Michel Roux as Nilak- 
antha. Jésus Etcheverry conducted, and Jean-Jacques Brothier produced. The 
cast of Le Roi l’a Dit included Gabrielle Ristori, Christiane Harbell, André 
Dran, Louis Noguéra. Pierre Crouchon conducted, and Roger Lalande 
produced. 

Toulouse. For the first time in France since 1906, when it was heard at Nice, 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut was sung in French in a new production of the opera 
at the THEATRE DU CAPITOLE. Berthe Monmart, Alain Vanzo and Michel Roux 
were the leading singers, and Paul Ethuin conducted. Also heard this season 
were Nabucco (Luisa Maragliano, Felice Schiavi), Manon (Pauline Chalanda, 
Robert Massard, Xavier Depraz), La Belle Héléne (Geori Boué), La Dame 
Blanche (Janine Panis, Henri Legay). 


ITALY Revivals at the Scala 


Milan. February brought little new to LA SCALA. Notable, however, was a 
revival of Madama Butterfly, conducted by that inspired musician and writer, 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni. His method of approach to the most common reper- 
tory operas always keeps some surprises in store for the listener. Regular 
oOpera-goers may sometimes have cause to complain that they do not find all 
the customary effects, but connoisseurs are always delighted by his effort to 
make even the best-known and most hackneyed pages vibrate with new 
intensity. His work was made easier for him this time by the group of young 
singers to whom the principal roles were entrusted: their lack of ingrained 
habit, and the personal involvement of each, raised the interpretation to an 
unusually high level. Gabriella Tucci as Butterfly seemed really exceptional: 
true, her voice does not make the rafters ring, but her intelligence, exquisite 
sensibility, accurate timing and subtlety of interpretation of character earned 
her a definite success. Equally fine in support were Gianni Raimondi 
(Pinkerton), Rolando Panerai (Sharpless) and Gabriella Carturan (Suzuki). 
The PICCOLA SCALA has served up a triple bill of opera buffa — Pergolesi’s 
La Serva Padrona, Rossini’s La Scala di Seta and Fioravanti’s Le Cantatrici 
Villane. La Serva Padrona is a gem and was well interpreted by Mariella 
Adani and Paolo Montarsolo, but from a musical point of view the other two 
works had little to say. The whole value of the evening was in the interpreta- 
tion of the singers (Graziella Sciutti, Cecilia Fusco Ballini, Luigi Alva, Angelo 
Mercuriali, Sesto Bruscantini and Franco Calabrese in La Scala di ‘eta; 
Adriana Martino, Luigi Alva, Sesto Bruscantini, Carlo Badioli, Edith Ma‘telli 
and Biancamaria Casoni in Le Cantatrici Villane), and in Corrado Pavo'ini’s 
production. Its finesse, taste and liveliness kept us amused from start to fi xish, 
and happily made us forget that of real music there was precious little. B uno 
Bartoletti conducted with subtle mastery, falling in with the production’s aim 
of amusing the public without troubling to seek out non-existent mi ical 
values. Such modesty had its well-earned reward in the resulting success 
CLAUDIO SART( U 
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Two-thirds of a triple bill at the Piccola Scala 
(at »ve) ‘Le Cantatrici Villane’ with Sesto Bruscantini and (right) Adriana Martino 


(below) ‘La Scala di Seta’ with (l. to r.) Franco Calabrese, Luigi Alva, 
Sesto Bruscantini, Graziella Sciutti 





Bari. The 1961 season at the TEATRO PICCINI ended with Manon Lescaut, w h 
Maria Luisa Nache, Roberto Turrini as Des Grieux, and Fernando Li Do: ni 
as Lescaut; Giuseppe Morelli conducted. Other operas of the closing we: ks 
included La Bohéme with Ivana Tosini, Celia Drovandi, Luciano Panzeri, Li 
Donni (conductor, Morelli), and a Mascagni double bill of Silvano (w th 
Marcella De Osma, Aldo Bertocci, Giulio Mazzini) and Cavalleria Rusticc 1a 
(with Luciana Serafini, Jolanda Di Tasso, Gianni Del Ferro and Rodo fo 
Azzolini); conductor, Piero Argento. 


Naples. The SAN CARLO season continued with Pizzetti’s Fedra, with Rég ne 
Crespin in the title-role, Laura Didier-Gambardella as Etra, Mirto Picchi as 
Ippolito, and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Auriga, and also Rina Malatrasi, Anna 
Maria Canali, Saturno Meletti, Silvano Verlinghieri; conductor, Oliviero De 
Fabritiis. This was followed by La Traviata with Virginia Zeani, Anna Maria 
Borelli, Alfredo Kraus, Mario Sereni, Mariano Caruso (conductor, Fernando 
Previtali), and Francesca da Rimini with Floriana Cavalli, Elisabetta Fusco, 
Giuliana Raymondi, Gastone Limarilli, Piero Guelfi, Giovanni Malipiero, Enzo 
Viaro, Alfredo Vernetti (conductor, Gabriele Santini). 


Treviso. The short spring season at the TEATRO COMUNALE comprised Samson 
et Dalila with Oralia Dominguez and Mario Del Monaco, La Traviata with 
Anna Moffo, Giuseppe Campora and Piero Cappuccilli, and Manon with 
Antonietta Mazza Medici, Carlo Zampighi, Afro Poli and Ugo Novelli. 


Turin. The new director of the TEATRO REGIO, Alberto Bruni-Tedeschi, 
announced recently that work on rebuilding the old opera house, destroyed 
by fire in 1936, will begin before the end of the year. The spring season was 
due to open on April 28 at the Teatro Nuovo with Un Ballo in Maschera 
(Marcella Pobbe, Dora Gatta, Fedora Barbieri, Gastone Limarilli, Ettore 
Bastianini; conductor, Tullio Serafin). The other works to be given are Manon 
Lescaut, Boris Godunov and Siegfried (with Inge Borkh singing her first 


Briinnhilde). 


MONACO An Outstanding Boris 


Monte Carlo. Boris Godunov was dominated by the majestic performance of 
the Yugoslav bass, Miroslav Cangalovic, whose interpretation of the title-role 
surely puts him in the very top flight of the world’s actor-singers. Not only is 
he a superb actor, a real tragedian, but he also possesses a voice of rare beauty 
and power, reminding one inevitably of early Shalyapin records. It was, in 
fact, the basses’ evening. Ladko Kerosec, also the possessor of a splendidly 
resonant voice, and the smoother-toned, more Italianate Mark Elyn were both 
excellent in the roles of Varlaam and Pimen. The rest of the cast was 
adequate without being outstanding. Ivo Zidek, the false Dimitri, an impres- 
sive figure, but hard and dry of tone, found a dull partner in Ira Malaniuk’s 
colourless Marina. A special word of praise, though, is due to Kresimir 
Baranovic for his brilliant handling of the orchestra. 

In Der Rosenkavalier an extremely strong cast, with a richly emotional 
rendering of the orchestral score under Georges Sebastian, created a most 
enjoyable evening which left me filled with nostalgia for Vienna. All four 
leading roles were splendidly filled. I now prefer Kurt Béhme’s Baron Ochs 
to Ludwig Weber’s. Lacking perhaps the latter’s suggestion of a basic dignity, 
especially at the moment of his final exit, Béhme is, however, gloriously 
humorous. Régine Crespin’s Marschallin is well known by now to British 
opera-goers, but this was her first local appearance in the role. I found it a 
most moving interpretation. The least gesture of her beautiful hands is s gni- 
ficant, as is each change of expression, however fleeting. She was als. in 
magnificent voice, particularly thrilling in the big climaxes of the trio. / [ter 
a shaky start Hertha Tépper was a most presentable Octavian, and her sc ‘nes 
with Erika Kéth, a charmingly girlish and sweet-voiced Sophie, caugh' the 


rapture of awakening passion. 
PATRICK TURNBU L 
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LLAND Dorati’s ‘ Boccanegra ’ 
greatest event of the season has been the carefully prepared series of 
rmances of Simone Buccanegra, conducted and produced by Antal 
i, with sets and costumes designed by his young daughter Tonina. This 
ction, with Dorati conducting, is also to be part of next month’s 
nd festival. Dorati worked wonders with the orchestra, which sounded 
has never sounded before, taking on the unexpected status of the star of 
erformance. Almost unbelievably, this was the first performance of the 
: in Holland. As Boccanegra, Aurelio Oppicelli perhaps lacked the sheer 
power for the Senate Scene, but proved to be a fine actor and a real 

arti. His mezza voce was particularly impressive. Ugo Trama was a 

son. rous and dignified Fiesco, Antoinette Tiemessen (the only Dutch singer 

he « leading role) a splendid Amelia Grimaldi. The tenor Angelo Bartoli, 
w:-ver, was disappointing. Jess Walters sang and acted magnificently as 

A Albiani, though handicapped by Dorati’s production which made this 

pre-iago role into a post-Beckmesser one, even down to his costume. 

li is a pity that Dorati did not devote himself exclusively to the musical 
side of the performance. His daughter designed conventional sets and 
costumes, not worse than what we would have had otherwise, but certainly not 
better. And while Dorati admittedly had his general ideas about how Simone 
Boccanegra should be staged (not all of them successful) he was unable to 
breathe theatrical life into a cast of singers none of whom had ever sung in 
the work before, and several of whom were under thirty and not yet fully 
developed as actors. The result was some most conventional posturing and 
arm-waving—not because of intentional stylization (as in Spoleto) but simply 
because the producer was not able to mould the actors into characters. 

Jess Walters also sang a most memorable Rigoletto, one of the very few 
that made one realise that Rigoletto really belongs to the gallery of Victor 
Hugo’s monsters and is not a conventional pére noble. Wilma Driessen finally 
made a most successful début as Leila in Les Pécheurs de Perles, not only 
showing an exquisite soprano leggiero, but also proving to be the most 
promising young actress our operatic stage has produced. Her dramatic scene 


in Zurga’s tent drew an ovation from the surprised and delighted public. She 
sang Adina in L’Elisir d’ Amore here in March. 

In Pagliacci Gerry de Groot repeated her striking Nedda. She is to take 
over Jenufa from Gré Brouwenstijn this season. Hans Kaart’s Canio this 
season was disappointing, and he seemed to be in poor vocal shape. 

LEO RIEMENS 


BULGARIA Shakespeare and Shebalin 


Sofia. According to the programme notes The Taming of the Shrew by 
the Soviet composer Vissarion Shebalin is his first opera. His early stage 
works were operettas, and this work, too, was originally conceived as a 
musical comedy, but over a period of eight years it was extended and 
changed to a comic. opera. The present version is a well balanced, finely 
orchestrated work, justifiably claiming the title of comic opera. The story is 
Shakespeare’s, with libretto by A. Gozenpud, and the music, basically lyrical, 
does its best to remain popular without sacrificing all modernity. The result is 
amusing, interesting after a slow beginning, and, on the whole, successful. 
There are at times similarities in vocal style to Die Schule der Frauen, though 
Shebalin treats Shakespeare more reverently than Liebermann treats Moliére 
and the orchestral style of the Russian opera is more uniform and less mer- 
curial than that of Liebermann’s work. The performance was good, with a 
beautiful and temperamental Katharina. I was told with a suspicion of con- 
descen:ion that Nadya Sharkova comes from the Operetta; I can only com- 
ment ‘at as a singer and actress she towered above her colleagues on the 
stage nd that I can imagine nobody filling the part better. The producer, 
Emil ‘oshnakov, used the revolving stage to good effect to keep things 
movin and the conductor, Ruslan Raichev, brought out niceties of orchestral 
and vc «al phrasing and revealed the modest leading-motives which characterize 
the sc re. WILLIAM MARSHALL 
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SWEDEN A New Lohengr n 


Stockholm. Wagner is certainly a favourite of the Royal Opera and its pub’ ¢. 
An unfailing supply of singers has enabled the management to produce a 
complete cycle of The Ring annually without having recourse to forei :n 
guests, except occasionally for conductors. Easter week invariably sees a 
performance of Parsifal and the season is generously sprinkled with perfor n- 
ances of Tannhduser, Die Walkiire and Die Meistersinger. Last year | er 
fliegende Hollander was revived—not too successfully—and recently Loh ‘n- 
grin returned in a completely revised production. This time youth took ovcr: 
Kolbjorn Héiseth added Lohengrin to his repertory, without, however, the ass st- 
ance of the famous swan, at least not in the first act. It appeared ratier 
magnified as a back-projection in the last act and was duly transformed into a 
dove, though unhappily suggesting an albatross. The theatre’s stage is well 
equipped, allowing for instance for a fairly lavish setting in the triumphal 
scene of Aida, but the shores of the Scheldt seemed strangely overcrowded. 
The scene resembled the cheering bustle of a royal visit rather than the solemn 
meeting of a tribunal. The scenery and costumes were designed by Tor Hérlin, 
who also created the semi-Bayreuth staging of Die Walkiire seen at Edinburgh. 
Costumes and back-projections were on the whole very attractive, if sometimes 
slightly arty-crafty. Modern Swedish textile design had crept into some of the 
dresses of the female chorus, and the bridal chamber with its scarlet draperies 
suggested less the chaste Middle Ages than a boudoir of Louis XV. Lohengrin 
had replaced his armour by a silvery cloth and Ortrud shone in black velvet. 
Lars Runsten, the young producer, obviously wanted to stress the fight 
between good and evil and heavily underlined the wrath of Ortrud by placing 
her isolated on a height in fierce spotlights during two-thirds of the first act. 
He relied on the striking personalities of the two excellent performers who 
have been alternating in the difficult role: Barbro Ericson and Kerstin Meyer. 
Neither of them vocally mastered the taxing second act, but both were 
dramatically very convincing. Elsa was 
Kolbjorn Hoiseth as Lohengrin shared between Eva Prytz, at the peak 
with Eva Prytz and (r.) Arne Tyrén of her career, who was a most charm- 
ing and vocally brilliant heroine, and 
by young Gunilla af Malmborg, who 
displayed her fantastic vocal gifts and 
tentative juvenile approach. (She re- 
minded one of Birgit Nilsson in her 
early stages; let us hope that her 
future will be as brilliant.) Competent 
singing and acting came from Arne 
Tyrén as the King and Sigurd 
Bjérling and Erik Sundquist, who 
shared Telramund. Kolbjorn Hiiseth 
has a beautiful voice and decisive 
gifts as a heroic tenor, but his musi- 
cality and acting must be improved 
upon. The Grail narrative as well as 
‘Héchstes Vertraun’ were beautifully 
sung although a trifle sharp. Herbert 
Sandberg, conducting, has a _ very 
strong feeling for Wagner, but his 
reading of the score was too massive 
and he had a tendency to drag the 
tempo to the disadvantage othe 
singers. GORAN DAF LIN 


Gésta Nystroem’s opera The 
Reverend Arne’s Gold (‘Herr Ames 
Penningar’) was first performed in 4 
broadcast from Stockholm in N \vem- 
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The Fisherwomen’s Chorus in ‘The Reverend Arne’s Gold’ 


ber. It was only right that the opera, commissioned by the Radio, should 


have been given its first stage production in the seventy-year-old composer’s 
home-town of Gothenburg on the shores of the North Sea, which inspired his 
Sinfonia del Mare. This took place on January 6 in the Stora Teatern, the 
small opera-house that has been somewhat undeservedly eclipsed by the more 
famous Royal Opera in the Swedish capital. The management of the Stora 
is relatively go-ahead and is noted for the first Scandinavian production of 
Carmina Burana among several modern operas. Nystroem’s technique is 
derived from Schoenberg and makes ample use of arioso, recitative and 
parlando, though much of the line is more conventionally melodic and easier 
to sing. The orchestra is orthodox, with the addition of the vibraphone and— 
for the first time, it is believed, in the orchestra pit of an opera house—the 
musical saw, which provides a characteristically Scandinavian leading-motive 
for one of the girls: With a score full of interest, the work 1s more of a 
musical epic drama with ballads than an opera proper. 


The story is taken from a novel by Selma Lagerléf, the Nobel prize- 
winning novelist, whose influence on the theatre has hitherto been of the 
slightest. Zandonai based his opera / Cavalieri di Ekeba on her famous Saga 
of Gosta Berling, but nobody else has sought musical inspiration in a very 
rich treasure-house of folklore. The undoubted artistic success of Nystroem 
with 7he Reverend Arne’s Gold—as the novel is called in English—might 
encour:ge other composers to take a look at the Lagerléf sagas. The libretto 
was witten by the late Bertil Malmberg, who introduced a number of telling 
dream-:equences and tumultuous crowd scenes, which offer the composer 
oppor: ‘nities for both lyrical and dramatic writing. Rut Jacobsson, a promis- 
ing yc ing Swedish soprano, sang the role of Elsalill, the daughter of the 
Revers id Arne of the title, who loses her life at the climax in an effort to save 
her fa ver’s assassin, whom she loves, from justice. Her lover, a marauding 
Scottis soldier, who burns down the family homestead on the west coast of 
Swede at the beginning of the story, goes by the endearing name of Sir 
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Archie. The part was sung by Bjérn Forsell, son of the celebrated J: hn 
Forsell, in a somewhat too flamboyant manner. The rest of the compe ny, 
which included Mirta Ternstedt as a jovial innkeeper, Jan Eric Olsson a. a 
white-bearded Herr Arne, Ingrid de Maré as his wife, Eric Zetterman as C lof 
the groom, and the attractive Berit Bohm as their adopted daughter, lid 
yeoman service. Rolf Alexandersson’s settings were attractive and n ost 
ingeniously lit and the entire production was ably handled by Soini Waller us. 
Finally, mention should be made of the spoken role of the female narra or, 
performed with distinction by Gun Hallniis, which gave the entire presenta’ on 
an original and wholly suitable quality of ‘epic theatre’. AKE PERLSTRO}| 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires. The 1961 season at the TEATRO COLON will open on May 12 with 
Honegger’s Jeanne d’Arc au Bicher with Claude Nollier and Jean Doublier; 
conductor, Jean Fournet. The season will include an Argentinian opera, 
Pasqual de Rogatis’s La Bovia del Hereje and the first South American per- 
formance of Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau. The repertory will also include 
Simone Boccanegra, Carmen, Turandot, La Damnation de Faust, L’Italiana in 
Algeri, Rigoletto, La Forza del Destino, Der Rosenkavalier, Die Enitfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, Parsifal and Mavra. Among the artists engaged are Floriana 
Cavalli, Régine Crespin, Oralia Dominguez, Leyla Gencer, Irma Gonzalez, 
Ingeborg Hallstein, Renata Holm, Kerstin Meyer, Jane Rhodes, Anneliese 
Rothenberger, Lucille Udovick; Manuel Ausensi, Kurt Béhme, Plinio Clabassi, 
Fernando Corena, Hans Hopf, Flaviano Labé, Richard Martell, Angelo 
Mattiello, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Cornell McNeil, Juan Oncina, Gianni Raimondi, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Raymond Wolansky, Fritz Wunderlich. The conductors will 
be Jean Fournet, Juan E. Martini, Fernando Previtali, Argeo Quadri and 
Heinz Wallberg; the producers, Jean Doumier, Carlo. Maestrini, Ernst Pdttgen, 
Frank de Quell and Friedrich Schramm. 


CANADA 


Vancouver. Britten’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream will receive its first per- 
formance in North America during the Vancouver Festival, with Mary Costa 
as Tytania, Russell Oberlin as Oberon, Jan Rubes as Bottom, Ilona Kombrink 
as Helena, Davis Cunningham as Lysander. In October the Vancouver Opera 
Association will stage Les Contes d’ Hoffmann, with Irene Salemka as Olympia 
Giulietta and Antonia, and Norman Treigle as Lindorf, Coppelius, Dapertutto 


and Dr Miracle. 
BELGIUM 


Brussels. The THEATRE ROYALE DE LA MONNAIE recently mounted a new pro- 
duction of Die Zauberfléte with scenery and costumes by Thierry Bosquet. 
André Vandernoot was the conductor, with Pilar Lorengar (Pamina), Claudine 
Arnaud (Queen of Night), Hanny Steffek (Papagena), Louis Devos (Tamino), 
Benno Kusche (Papageno), Paul Kuen (Monostatos) and Ernst Wiemann 
(Sarastro). 

- 


Glyndebourne Lectures. Else Mayer-Lismann will give her usual seris of 
explanatory lectures at the Arts Council, 4 St James’s Square, S.W.1, © the 
operas that are being produced at Glyndebourne this summer. The date. are: 
May 15, L’Elisir d’Amore; May 17, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; My 29. 
Fidelio; June 12, Don Giovanni; June 19, Il Barbiere di Siviglia. On J: ne 5, 
Peter Gellhorn will lecture on Henze’s Elegy for Young Lovers. 


Boris Godunov. It is now announced that the Covent Garden revival (J: ne !) 
will use Mussorgsky’s own orchestration, not Shostakovich’s. Reginald G_ odall 
will conduct. 
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Summer Festivals, 1961—Further Details 


n-Provence, July 8 to 31 


»ronazione di Poppea (Monteverdi), July 16, 23, 29. With Jane Rhodes, 
esa Berganza, Mariella Adani, Jane Berbié, Robert Massard, Rolando 
ierai, Giorgio Tadeo. Conductor, Bruno Bartoletti; producer, Michel 
ochot; designer, Suzanne Lalique. 

and Aeneas (Purcell) and Ji Combattimento di Tancredi e Clorinda 
onteverdi), July 24, 30. With Berganza, Francoise Ogéas, Berbié, Chris- 
1e Harbell, Danielle Millet, Geneviéve Macaux, Luigi Alva. Conductor, 
rre Dervaux; producer, Crochot; designer, Lalique. 

‘ia (Barraud; premiére), July 20, 25. With Harbell, Jean-Christophe 
10it, Michel Hamel, Marcel Cortis, Roger Rivoalland. Conductor, Serge 
ido; producer, Jean-Pierre Grénier; designer, Francois Ganeau. 

Die Zauberflote, July 9, 15, 21, 27. With Teresa Stich-Randall, Rae Wood- 
la. d, Adani, Nadine Sautereau, Berbié, Alva, Erich Kunz, Arnold van Mill, 
Bc aoit, Tadeo. Conductor, Michael Gielen; producer, Jean-Pierre Grenier; 
designer, Jean-Denis Malcleés. 

Cosi fan tutte, July 12, 18, 28. With Stich-Randall, Adani, Berganza, Alva, 
Panerai, Marcello Cortis. Conductor, Gielen; producer, Cortis; designer, 
Baithus. 


Edinburgh, August 20 to September 9 


The Seven Deadly Sins (Weill; libretto Brecht, translated Auden), with Lotte 
Lenya; Salade (Milhaud), Renard (Stravinsky) — triple bill, Empire Theatre, 
September 4-9 


Salzburg, July 26 to August 31 


Idomeneo. Elisabeth Griimmer, Pilar Lorengar; Waldemar Kmentt, Ernst 
Hafliger, Eberhard Wachter, Renato Capecchi, Kurt Equiluz. Conductor, 
Ferenc Fricsay; producer, Paul Hager. July 26, August 10, 28 

Cosi fan tutte. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Christa Ludwig, Graziella Sciutti; 
Kmentt, Hermann Prey, Carl Dénch. Conductor, Karl Béhm; producer, 
Giinther Rennert. August 1, 8, 14, 27 

Don Giovanni. Leontyne Price, Wilma Lipp, Sciutti; Nicolai Gedda, Wachter, 
Walter Berry, Rolando Panerai, Nicola Zaccaria. Conductor, Herbert von 
Karajan; producer, Oscar Fritz Schuh. August 2, 5, 11, 19, 22 

Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail. Ruth-Margret Piitz, Renate Holm; Fritz 
Wunderlich, Erwin Wohlfahrt, Georg Littasy. Conductor, Istvan Kertesz; 
producer, Hans Hartleb. August 4, 8, 13, 16, 23 

Der Rosenkavalier. Schwarzkopf, Ludwig, Anneliese Rothenberger, Sieglinde 
Wagner, Judith Hellwig; Otto Edelmann. Conductor, Béhm; producer, 
Rudolf Hartmann. July 27, August 3, 12, 18, 25, 30 

Simone Boccanegra. . Leyla Gencer; Giuseppe Zampieri, Tito Gobbi, Giorgio 
Tozzi, Panerai. Conductor, Gianandrea Gavazzeni; producer, Herbert Graf. 
August 9, 15, 24, 29 

Das Bergwerk zu Falun (Wagner-Régeny—premiére). Evelyn Lear, Elisabeth 
Schwarzenberg, Res Fischer, Hilde Konetzni, Sieglinde Kahmann; Hermann 
Uhde, Max Lorenz, Ludwig Welter, Ljubomir Pantscheff, Mino Yahia. Con- 
ductor, Heinz Wallberg; producer, Paul Hager. August 16, 21, 28 


Stockholm, June 4 to June 14 


At the Royal Opera House: 
“ Rake’s Progress. Conductor, Michael Gielen; producer, Ingmar Bergman. 
une 4 
Die Wolkiire. Conductor, Michael Gielen; producer, Bengt Peterson. June 5 
Don G'ovanni. Conductor, Michael Gielen; producer, Géran Gentele. June 7 
Aniare. Conductor, Lars af Malmborg; producer, Géran Gentele. June 8. 
Fidelic Conductor, Michael Gielen; producer, Bengt Peterson. June 9 
Falstat. Conductor, Michael Gielen; producer, Bengt Peterson. June 10 
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Un Ballo in Maschera. Conductor, Folke Nilsson; producer, Géran Gent :le, 
June 11 

Lohengrin. Conductor, Herbert Sandberg; producer, Lars Runsten. June 13 
At the Drottingholm Court Theatre: 

Iphigénie en Tauride. Conductor, Albert Wolff; producer, Lars Runsten. J ine 
% F 

Orphée. Conductor, Albert Wolff; producer, Lars Runsten. June 9, 10, 11 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Conductor, Bertil Bokstedt; producer, Holger Bol: nd. 


Vienna, May 27 to June 25 


Die Meistersinger, May 27 and subsequent dates. Conductor, Heinz Wallb-rg; 
producer, Paul Hager; designer, Robert Kautsky. 
Turandot, June 22. Conductor, Francesco Molinari-Pradelli; producer, 
Margherita Wallmann; designer, Nicola Benois. 
Also Le Nozze di Figaro, Die Zauberfl6te, Don Giovanni, The Ring, Pars: fal, 
Aida, La Forza del Destino, Don Carlos, Die Fledermaus, Eugene Onegin, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Arabella, Capriccio, Der Rosen- 
kavalier, Elektra, Wozzeck, Oedipus der Tyrann (Orff) all at the State Opera; 
Dido and Aeneas, Cosi fan tutte, The Soldier's Tale at the Redoutensaal; 
Boccaccio (Suppé), William Tell, Der Zigeunerbaron, Die Fledermaus, Fine 
Nacht in Venedig, Der Bettelstudent, Das Land des Léchelns, Die lustige 
Witwe, Die Rose von Stambul (Fall), Grafin Maritza at the Volksoper. 
Also concert performances of Boris Godunov, May 31 at the Konzerthaus, 
with George London, Dimitri Uzunov, Evelyn Lear, Georgine von Milinkovic, 
Margarethe Sjéstedt, Ludwig Welter, Ivo Zidek; conductor, Lovro von Matacic 
(first performance in Austria of the original score); and of Die Aegyptische 
Helena, June 20, at the Musikverein, with Inge Borkh, Biserka Cvejic, Teresa 
Stich-Randall, Fritz Uhl, Karl Terkal, Walter Berry; conductor, Josef Krips. 


Wexford, September 24 to October 1 
Ernani. Shakeh Vartenissian; Ragnar Ulfung, Antonio Campo, Ugo Trama. 
Conductor, Bryan Balkwill; producer, Peter Ebert. September 24, 26, 28, 30 


Mireille (Gounod). Andrea Guiot, Monica Sinclair; Alain Vanzo, Jean Borth- 
ayre, Franco Ventriglia. Conductor, Michael Moores; producer, Anthony 
Besch. September 25, 27, 29, October 1 


Obituary 


Edric Cundell, C.B.E., British conductor and teacher, died on March 19; he 
was 68. He studied at Trinity College of Music, London, and in 1920 joined 
its staff. In 1937 he worked at Glyndebourne with Fritz Busch, and during 
1938-49 he was principal of the Guildhall School of Music, London, where 
his performances of Mozart operas and of Verdi’s Falstaff are gratefully 
remembered. He conducted The Marriage of Figaro and Cosi fan tuite at 
Sadler’s Wells in the 1950s. 


Felipe Romito, the Argentinian bass-baritone, died in Buenos Aires on March 
1; he was in his late sixties. He was born in Buenos Aires, and made his 
début in that city at the Teatro Coliseo in 1920 as Colline in La Boheme. 
After further study in Italy he sang in Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples and 
Milan, and then went to Paris where he appeared with the Russian opera 
company that was active there in the 1920s under the management of D’Ag-enefi 
and sang Boris, a role he later repeated in Buenos Aires. He sang reg Jlarly 
at the Teatro Colén from 1932-55, and in the post-war years was he: rd in 
France, Italy and Sweden as Golaud. His repertory included Galitzky (:’rince 
Igor), Khovansky (Khovanshchina), Ramiro (L’Heure Espagnole), Bart: ‘o (Il 
Barbiere di Siviglia), Lescaut, Alberich and Klingsor. He also prodi °ed 4 
number of operas. 
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RE| DIRDS REVIEWED 


Solti’s Impassioned ‘ Tristan’ 


Tris in und Isolde, Wagner. With Birgit Nilsson (Jsolde), Regina Resnik 
(Brc ‘gaene), Fritz Uhl (Tristan), Tom Krause (Kurwenal), Arnold van Mill 
(Ki: ; Mark), Ernst Kozub (Melot), Peter Klein (Shepherd), Waldemar Kmentt 
(Sai *r), Theodor Kirschbichler (Steersman), and Vienna Philharmonic Orch. 
and Singverein der Gesellschaft der Muskfreunde, cond. Solti. Decca MET 
204. ; [S] SET 304-4 (plus free demonstration record, ‘The Birth of an Opera’). 
210 
here are a number of different ways in which Tristan can be approached 

by « onductor, singer and listener. Indeed, the very order in which I have put 
the vord ‘conductor’ first shows that to some of us Tristan is a wonderful 
sym; honic poem for orchestra with voices. That is how Sir Thomas Beecham 
approached it; and, if my re-reading of the many notices of Nikisch’s perform- 
ance, is correct, so did that great Hungarian conductor. The German con- 
ductors, however, like Furtwangler and Walter, regard it, in Wagner’s own 
words, as ‘poetry fertilized by music’. To them the words, Wagner’s words, 
which contribute so much to the lovers’ philosophy, are of the greatest import- 
ance. Furtwangler by his very nature knew the exact relationship there had to 
be in sound between voice and orchestra to realize this. To appreciate this 
approach one must surely be more than German-speaking; one must have been 
brought up to understand Wagner’s peculiar philosophy, influenced, in Tristan 
especially, by Schopenhauer. This is all second-nature to the cultured German, 
be he conductor, singer or listener. To the rest of us, who do not worry about 
such things, Tristan is a moving, universal drama, in which often the orchestra 
is the protagonist. It is natural therefore that Georg Solti, a non-German, 
should approach this miraculous score much in the same manner as did Beecham, 
Nikisch, and, judging on memories of Scala broadcasts, Victor De Sabata. 

From this preamble, readers will gather that I do not share the feelings 
expressed by Mr Hugh Preston, whose letter we publish elsewhere in this issue, 
that this Tristan is a technician’s rather than a musician’s recording. To be sure, 
the voices seem to be overwhelmed at times, but in the opera house under 
some of the great Tristan conductors this has often been the case. The drama 
and story are in the orchestra, and what a joy :t is to hear such impassioned 
and fiery playing as we get here from the Vienna Philharmonic under Solti! 
I defy any listener to remain unexcited by this performance. The climaxes are 
overwhelming, and tne playing vibrates with the feeling of youth. Some may 
find Solti’s approach impetuous, but the vitality and drive he brings to this 
music are irresistible. I have not timed the playing of each act, but I do know 
that some of the passages that in the past have sounded long are here almost 
too short. I know one can often be deceived about conductors’ tempos, and 
indeed the actual length of time an act may take under two different conductors 
may differ by only ‘a few seconds, yet to the listener one interpretation can 
sound slow and another fast. That is not to say that some conductors do not 
take longer over Tristan than others. I have just been looking at the official 
Bayreuth timings for Tristan and find, to my very great surprise, that Toscanini 
was the slowest on record, taking four hours eleven minutes, De Sabata was 
the fastest with three hours thirty-nine, and Furtwangler comes half-way with 
three hours fifty-five! 


It has become fashionable to point out that Birgit Nilsson’s Wagnerian 
interpretations are ‘still maturing’, that she ‘has deepened her conceptions’ of 
Isolde and Briinnhilde, but that ‘she has still not brought out all the subtleties 
of the part’. Colleagues point out that Flagstad had been singing Isoide for 
twenty years before she recorded it in 1952 when she was 56 years of age. One 
shoul’ also remember that in 1949 she had sung her 150th Isolde. Nilsson has 
been :'nging Isolde since 1953, but owing to the scarcity of Wagner sopranos 
today she sings the role all over the world; in the 1959-60 season alone she 
was h ard in the part in Lisbon, Barcelona, Rome, Milan, Vienna, New York 
and B yreuth. I do not know whether Nilsson has yet equalled Flagstad’s 150 
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Isoldes—but she can’t be very far off! And the youthful, fresh tone, and cc m- 
plete ease and assurance with which she sings Isolde’s music make her he 
incomparable Isolde of today. As Solti says, in the excellent rehearsal rec rd 
that comes with the set, ‘She’s in fabulous voice’. 

About the young Munich tenor, Fritz Uhl, who sings Tristan, I have cer‘ ain 
reservations. Here the lack of experience in the role is obvious. He se: ms 
still to be feeling his way, and lacks true heroic stature in Act 1. In his g eat 
scene of delirium in the last act however, he sings with great feeling 1d 
beauty of voice. Regina Resnik’s Brangaene has stature and authority, but her 
voice was not at its best when she made this recording, and there is a sensc of 
strain more than once. A new young baritone, Tom Krause, is a forthright ind 
touching Kurwenal; and Arnold van Mill is a dignified and quietly moving 
King Mark. The parts of Melot (Kozub), the Shepherd (Klein) and the Young 
Sailor (Kmentt), are all in admirable hands. 

I do not propose to go into the technicalities of this recording; there are 
long essays and diagrams in the excellent illustrated libretto. I will say how- 
ever that the illusion of being in a theatre is complete, and that the recording 
of the orchestra both as an instrument and in sections is first-rate. 


Ariadne auf Naxos, Richard Strauss. With Sena Jurinac (Composer), Roberta 
Peters (Zerbinetta), Leonie Rysanek (Prima Donna and Ariadne), Mimi 
Coertse (Naiad), Hilde Réssel-Majdan (Dryad), Liselotte Maik! (Echo), Jan 
Peerce (Tenor and Bacchus), Murray Dickie (Dancing Master and Brighella), 
Kurt Equiluz (Officer and Scaramuccio), Walter Berry (Music Master and 
Harlequin), Harald Préglhéf (Wig-Maker), Ljubomir Pantscheff (Footman), 
Gunter Adam (Truffaldino), Kurt Preger (Major-domo), and Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orch., cond. Leinsdorf. RCA RE 25023-5; [S] SER 4523-5. 119s. 3d. 


How time flies. The Schwarzkopf-Seefried-Streich-Schock-Karajan Ariadne 
is over five years old. It still has a great deal to commend it, and although it is 
naturally a pre-stereo set, the orchestra and voices were extremely well 
recorded. Karajan has a lighter touch than Erich Leinsdorf, and the artificial 
comedy scenes certainly benefit from this. On the other hand, Leinsdorf’s 
emotional reading of the Ariadne monologue and love-duet seem just right for 
Leonie Rysanek’s interpretation, which is less contrived and not so coolly sung 
as Schwarzkopf’s. Rysanek’s voice is not always under perfect control, but 
what a luscious sound she makes! Here too we have Jurinac’s classic Com- 
poser, impetuous, warm and lovable, which to me is just that much more 
moving than Seefried’s interpretation, admirable though it is. 

Roberta Peters is an attractive enough Zerbinetta, but she does not sound 
irresistible in the role—nor for that matter did Rita Streich. Jan Peerce comes 
off remarkably well as Bacchus—it is I believe only the second German role 
he has sung (Florestan under Toscanini was the other). The voice is a bit dry, 
but he has great conviction and vitality, and sounds less operetta-like than 
Schock. The small roles are admirably handled by the men; less satisfactory 
are the trio of nymphs, though Hilde Réssel-Majdan’s voice always falls 
pleasantly on the ear. The recording is technically very fine, and the libretto 
has a nice essay by Joseph Wechsberg by way of introduction. ia 

DR. 


Eva, Foerster. Excerpts. With Milada Subrtova (Eva), Beno Blachut (Manek), 
Vaclav Bednar (Samko), and Prague National Theatre Orch., cond. Chalabala. 
Supraphon SUA 10043. 39s. 9d. 

The scene is rural Moravian Slovakia; the heroine is unhappily married ‘o an 
older man, goes to live with young Manek, whom she loves (he is also me rried 
to someone else), but finally throws herself in the river. One might gues: at a 
kinship with Jenufa; and in fact both operas are taken from plays by Ga’ riela 
Preissova. But instead of Janacek’s asymmetric and ‘tough’ musical lang age. 
here is the more symmetrical, more conventionally euphonious idiom of ‘osef 
Bohuslav Foerster (1859-1951). It is the second of his six operas. 

This idiom seems very similar to Dvorak’s, and not only because c the 
prominence given to a few characteristic leading-motives. This is not st pris- 
ing, since this was a prizewinning entry in a competition for a Czech pera 
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held ‘n 1896 (when the composer was working as teacher and critic in Ham- 
burs . The first performance was at Prague in 1899. The extracts on this 
rece 1 are admittedly partial (they feature the principal soprano, tenor and 
bari ne roles, but I should also have welcomed something from the choral 
part of the opera) but are not in themselves cut, except for one short abridge- 
men in Eva’s final pre-suicide scene—and that is possibly a cut made in 
actu. stage performance. 

iere is much pleasurable listening here: music full of warmth and 
char cter, well sung throughout (Subrtova takes her soft high notes beauti- 
full) , well accompanied and well recorded. No score of the work is marketed 
in t’ is country, but the story and musical structure are fully explained in an 
adm vable sleeve-note. 

A.J. 


Historical Records 


Matiia Battistini. Arias: Berlioz, ‘Voici des roses’ (La Damnation de Faust); 
Donizetti, ‘O Lisbona’ (Don Sebastiano), ‘A tanto amor’ (La Favorita); Flotow, 
‘Povero Lionello’ (Martha); Herold, ‘Perche tremar?’ (Zampa); Verdi, ‘Alla 
vita’ and ‘Eri tu’ (Un Ballo in Maschera), ‘Da quel di’ and ‘Vieni meco’ with 
Corsi, ‘Lo vedremo’ with Sillich, ‘O de’ verd’ anni miei’, and ‘O sommo Carlo’ 
with Corsi, Colazza and Sillich (all from Ernani). Olympus ORL 221. 39s. 9d. 


These twelve titles are all from the series of records Battistini made in Milan 
in 1907, when he was fifty. It is generally agreed that these are the best of 
the great baritone’s recordings, and certainly the transfers to LP have been 
admirably managed. Battistini was a famous interpreter of Carlos in Ernani 
and the five extracts from this opera give one a very good idea of the elegance 
he brought to this role. The two Donizetti arias are excellent examples of 
beautifully controlled bel canto singing; and perhaps ‘Povero Lionello’ from 
Martha is the best of the lot. Fortunately this selection contains none of the 
infuriating Mozart and Rossini items in which the singer took liberties with 
the music which were acceptable apparently in those days, but which shock us 
now. The voice may not appeal to all, for it is not a large, rich, round one, 
and is inclined to dryness. 


Enrico Caruso. Arias and songs: Boito, ‘Giunto sul passo estremo’ and ‘Dai 
campi’ (Mefistofele); Denza, ‘Luna fedel’; Donizetti, ‘Una furtiva lagrima’ 
(L'Elisir d’ Amore); Franchetti, ‘No, non chiuder’ and ‘Studenti, udite’ (Ger- 
mania); Mascagni, Siciliana (Cavalleria Rusticana), Serenata (Iris); Massenet, 
The Dream (Manon); Puccini, ‘E lucevan le stelle’ (Tosca); Trimarchi, ‘Un 
bacio ancora’; Verdi, ‘Questa o quella’ and ‘La donna é mobile’ (Rigoletto), 
‘Celeste Aida’ (Aida). Olympus ORL 301. 39s. 9d. 


This is the beginning of a commendable enterprise undertaken by Olympus 
Records in collaboration with J. Freestone and H. J. Drummond (the authors 
of the admirable Caruso discography reviewed in our December number), to 
reissue all Caruso’s published recordings on a series of LPs at eight-monthly 
intervals over the next ten years. This first volume contains the seven 
Zonophone titles recorded in Milan in 1902, and the first ten G. and T. titles 
made in Milan in March the same year. The first three Pathé records made in 
Milan in 1900-1 will be published in Volume 2. Naturally there is going to 
be a duplication of quite a few items— indeed on this first disc there are 
already two versions each of ‘Una furtiva lagrima’, ‘E lucevan le stelle’ and 
‘No, non chiuder’. For the connoisseur this will afford opportunities of com- 
parisons in voice and interpretation, but for the ordinary record-collector a 
certain amount of frustration. 

Of special interest on this first disc are the items from Franchetti’s 
Germ-nia (in which Caruso created the role of Lowe at La Scala in March 
1902, ecording the excerpts a few days later), and the second ‘E lucevan’, in 
which :he tenor starts three bars too early and in the wiong key — singer and 
accon »anist quickly right themselves, however. All the items display a young, 
warm and beautiful voice, though of course there are lapses of style (the 
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intrusive ‘h’), and signs of strain at the end of the Siciliana from Cavall ‘ria 
and the item from /ris. 


Marcella Sembrich. Arias: Bellini, ‘Ah, non giunge’ (La Sonnambula); ‘Qi i la 
voce’ (1 Puritani), ‘Casta diva’ (Norma); Donizetti, Mad Scene and sextet v ith 
Caruso, Scotti, Severina, Journet, Daddi (Lucia di Lammermoor); ‘O luc: di 
quest’anima’ (Linda di Chamounix); ‘Vado, corro’ with Scotti (Don Pasqu: le): 
Rossini, ‘Bel raggio lusinghier’ (Semiramide); Verdi, ‘Ernani, invol:mi’ 
(Ernani); ‘Ah, fors’é lui’ (La Traviata); ‘Caro nome’, finale, Act 2, with Sim- 
marco, quartet with Caruso, Severina, Daddi (Rigoletto). Olympus ORL °15. 
39s. 9d. 

While I am always amazed by the vocal fireworks of Sembrich, I am not 
personally enamoured of her voice. Nor can I accept her singing of ‘Casta 
diva’ with embellishments that Bellini never even dreamed of! My favourite 
is the Pasquale duet with Scotti, and the Rigoletto duet with Sammarco, heavily 
cut though it is. 


Georges Thill. Operatic arias: Berlioz, ‘Inutiles regrets’\—‘En un dernier 
naufrage’ (Les Troyens a Carthage); Gluck, ‘Bannis la crainte et les alarmes 
(Alceste); Gounod, Tomb Scene with Germaine Féraldy (Roméo et Juliette); 
Halévy, ‘Rachel! quand du Seigneur la grace’ (La Juive); Massenet, ‘Ah! tout 
est bien fini!’ and ‘O noble ame étincelante’ (Le Cid); Meyerbeer, ‘Plus blanche 
que la blanche hermine’ (Les Huguenots). French Columbia COLC 115. 43s. 
(imported record, available from special dealers). 

Thill was evidently a French tenor who, like some wines, did not export well. 
His London and New York appearances were far from successful, though he 
fared rather better for two seasons at La Scala, and for several at the Colén 
in Buenos Aires. In Paris, however, he was often superb, and his singing here 
of the two excerpts from Le Cid and the great final scene for Aeneas from 
Les Troyens display a virile and exciting voice and impeccable diction. This is 
French singing at its very best and is highly recommended. H.D.R. 


Book Reviews 


Twentieth Century Music. Edited by Rollo Myers. Calder, 30s. 
The Complete Book of Twentieth Century Music. By David Ewen. Blond, 63s. 


The sort of opera-goer who regards ‘opera’ and ‘music’ as separate subjects 
will find nothing for him in Mr Myers’s symposium. Here is another attempt 
at surveying the present scene; and though the chapter on opera is separate 
(convenient, but regrettable), it is not written as if in a vacuum. Since Arthur 
Jacobs has only a dozen pages in which to discuss operatic trends, he has been 
unable to do much more than sketch out a rough but serviceable chart of 
what has been going on and indicate where he thinks the path ahead lies. 
This he does skilfully, weaving and dodging to elude being overtaken by the 
symposium-writer’s Jabberwocky, the Catalogue. Though astonished that he 
should apparently think Orff better than Donizetti, I was glad to find him 
ending on this note: “While so-called connoisseurs of opera, with the subtlety 
of medieval theologians, sit comparing the performance on gramophone records 
of two dead sopranos in the trivialities of Lucia di Lammermoor, a new and 
unspoilt audience is perhaps waiting for a clear summons along a pat! that 
spirits as bold as Orff, Weill and Britten have at last begun to clear.’ 

Other contributors are less good at avoiding lists. What is the use o this, 
which closes a survey of the little-known Belgian territory? ‘Among th best 
musicians I have left to the last are André Souris (1899-), Marcel ( uinet 
(1915—), Pierre Froidebise (1914—) and Camille Schmit (1908-).’ Nothing more 
about these mysterious and apparently talented figures. The best chapte s are 
not the ten on different countries but the general essays of Part 1: Eric 3lom 
characteristic on ‘How It Started’; André Hodeir informative on serial ausic 
since Webern; Theodor Adorno making the very important point thai good 
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aance is essential to the understanding of modern music; Roberto 
d impressive if somewhat gnomic on ‘The Composer and His Audience’. 
yers has, inevitably, found it hard to impose any pattern on his 
sium, but I think he has made the task harder for himself by in most 
ummoning writers from the countries concerned: I suspect that a good 
zeese fly as swans when local patriotism is at work. He has translated 
of these contributions himself, and the book generally reads well, though 
ingland do not talk about Jeréme Bosch or microsillon discs. 


. readers interested in deciding David Ewen’s qualifications as an encyclo- 

of modern music, I commend close study of the following (not unique) 

sentei 2 @ propos Stravinsky: ‘In his most recent works, Agon, Canticum 

Sacri. 1, and an opera, Threni, introduced at the Venice Festival on Sep- 

temb: : 23, 1958, a twelve-tone idiom known as “serial technique”, and influ- 
enced by Anton von Webern, has replaced neo-classicism.’ J.W 


The S fagic of Opera. By Gjon Mili, Mary Peltz and Tina Fredericks. Praeger 
(Nev York), in co-operation with the Metropolitan Opera Association. 
$10.00. 


If, like myself, you are unable to resist large books about opera houses 
profusely illustrated with prints and pictures of the olden days, and with 
wonderful action photographs of today, then you will know what to expect 
from this expensive but beautifully produced volume. The book, bound in a 
facsimile of the Met’s red-plush wallpaper, was printed in Germany. Among 
the many gems are Max Alvary and Lilli Lehmann as Siegfried and Briinn- 
hilde, a rather overwhelming Fremstad as Salome, an unfamiliar Calvé as 
Carmen, a beautiful full-page Muzio as Tosca, a dated, but none the less 
impressive, scene from Otello with Alda and Slezak, and a Ponselle with eyes 
popping out of her head as Margared in Le Roi d’Ys—these among the 
historical glories of the Met. From the many striking photos of the present, I 
would single out the rear view of Ebert in action, Callas in Act 1 of La 
Traviata, and Nilsson as Isolde in full song. 
H.D.R. 


Coming Events at Home 


Handel Opera Society. The short 1961 season at Sadler’s Wells will open on 
May 16 with a revival of Semeie, with Elizabeth Harwood in the title role, 
Monica Sinclair as Juno, John Mitchinson as Jupiter and Owen Brannigan as 
Somnus. Colin Graham is the producer and Robin Pidcock the designer. 
There will be a second performance on May 18. On May 17 there will be a 
new production of Rinaldo, with Helen Watts in the title role, Elsie Morison 
as Almirena, Jennifer Vyvyan as Armida, Rowland Jones as Godfrey de 
Bouillon, Peter Glossop as Argantes, and Hervey Alan as the Hermit. 
Douglas Craig is the producer and Anthony Powell the designer. Both operas 
will be conducted by Charles Farncombe with the Philorausica of London. 


Philopera Society. Four performances of Rossini’s Ofello will be given this 
month-—at Wimbledon Town Hall on May 8-9, and at St Pancras Town 
Hall on May 12-13. The cast will include Richard Gandy, Jack Irons, Noel 
Noble, Frederick Westcott, Pauline Tinsley and Laura Sarti. Franz Manton 
will conduct, and Winifred Spruce produce. 


Enfield Grand Opera Society is giving four performances of Ponchielli’s La 
Giocon ia at King George’s Hall, London W.C.1, on May 17-20. 


The Maidstone Opera Group is giving four performances in June of The 
Marria e of Figaro. The opera will be produced by Douglas Craig and con- 
ducted »y David Cutforth. The designer is Vernon Fawcett and the cast will 
include “rederick Westcott, Joy Evans, John Field, Lorna Elias and Ruth Petter. 
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Opera Diary 


The Cunning Little Vixen. Sadler's Wells, March 24 and April 6 


Janacek’s operas have had something more than the usual conserve ‘ism 
of English taste to contend with: one way and another, they have hida 
bad press in this country. Some years ago, when Katya Kabanova came 
to Sadler’s Wells and Jenufa to Covent Garden, our established critics 
were for the most part blankly uncomprehending. The quaint old notion 
that first impressions are all the purer and more reliable if unsullied by 
previous ‘homework’ produced some odd mis-statements of fact, as well 
as the expected misapprehensions which would make curious reading 
today. Now that a younger (indeed unusually young) brood of critics 
has captured the leading posts, there has been a change of emphasis. As 
in the White House, homework is now not only fashionable but obliga- 
tory ; and Janacek is held in high regard. Those who have been to Brno 
and Prague and East Berlin have fallen deeply under the spell of these 
extraordinary creations of the composer’s green old age. But the mere 
fact that the younger critics know and expect so much more than their 
predecessors has made them unfairly severe, perhaps, on our English 
productions. So once again Janacek is the loser. ‘The Cunning Little 
Vixen: ah yes, a beautiful thing, a little masterpiece—but if only you 
had seen how Felsenstein did it in Berlin!’ 

Human beings are naturally perverse, and my own reactions to the 
Sadler’s Wells production were perhaps affected by the fact that | was 
unable to get to the first night (March 22). Thus, forewarned by the 
gloomy reports of certain of my colleagues, I found myself on the con- 
trary bowled over afresh by the beauty and originality of the little work. 
so terse and laconic, yet so ripe and humane, and therefore convinced 
that, despite all shortcomings, substantial justice must have been done to 

’ : Janacek’s idea. This impression was 
Neil Easton as the Forester confirmed by a return visit to the 
seventh of the eight performances, 
where I found a virtually full house 
in a high state of enthusiasm ; there 
had been some thin attendances, | 
gather, during the intervening even- 
ings. In fact I was amazed how 
quickly the public seemed to grasp 
the point of music that had scemed 
none too clear to me during the 
Felsenstein production in 195t. As! 
have said elsewhere, the very /eauty 
and brilliance of that spe tacle, 
entirely apposite as it was, Ff id re- 
duced the music almost to th level 
of a wonderful sound-track. 
At Sadler’s Wells the sp. -tacle 
was neither beautiful nor by ‘liant. 
Nor, on the other hand, as it 
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A snail plays the horn as the Badger (Charles Draper) performs the marriage 
of the Vixen (June Bronhill) and the Fox (Kevin Miller) 


hideously coy, as it tends to be when this opera is given in 
Czechoslovakia. Barry Kay’s designs and Colin Graham’s produc- 
tion were decent, but not very imaginative. Maybe the exigencies 
of the theatre’s lighting prevented the use of a gauze for the scenes of the 
animals disporting themselves in the forest depths; at any rate, these 
were too literal, without the transforming touch of poetry. The back- 
cloths were good, but implausible flattened-out Swiss rolls did duty for 


mossy banks and ferny recesses ; it was all too bare and too hard. Some 
of the animal costumes looked well, and the brief episode of the hens was 
a notable success. The humans did not look quite right: the Forester 
strangely hatless, his cronies too smart (the Parson almost a Three Nuns 
advertisement), and the village inn where they play their noisy games of 
cards over-furnished with a lace cloth on the table and a ‘Mine Host’ 
who could have been whisked off to Sacher’s in Vienna without so much 
as changing his clothes. All this matters; for Janacek’s poetry grows out 
of precise observation of the earthy, humble life around him. 

So here I am, joining the adverse critics! Well, where we differ is in 
emphas s: the general truth of the performance, and especially its musical 
merits, eemed to me to override its faults. In some quarters Colin Davis 
was cer sured for an over-luscious treatment of the score, in others for a 
dryness and want of sensuous beauty in the tone. Since I thought he held 
the bal: ace just about right, Mr Bean can now choose three contrasting 
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THE CUNNING LITTLE VIXEN 


the composer after Ruck 


Opera in three acts by Leos Jandcek; libretto by 


Tesnohlidek. Producer, Colin Graham; scenery and costumes by Barry Kay; lightir 2 
by Charles Bristow. First performance in England at Sadler’s Wells, London, Mar 


22, 1961 

Humans : 

The Forester 

His Wife 

Pepik, his son 

Frantik, Pepik’s friend 
The Schoolmaster 

The Parson 

Pasek, the innkeeper 
His Wife 

Harasta, a poacher 
Animals : 

The Badger 

A cricket 

A grasshopper 

A mosquito 

A baby frog 

Sharpears, the Vixen, as a cub 
Sharpears, grown up 
Lapak, the Forester’s dog 
The Rooster 

The Hen 

Goldenmane, a Fox 

A screechowl 

A jay 

A woodpecker 


Conductor: Colin Davis 


Neil East: : 

Rita Hun 

Ronald Sutton-Jor 
Stephen Alexanc 
Raymond Nilss 
Charles Dray 
Leigh Maur 

Joan Dav 

Julian Moy! 


aaa sabas 


Charles Drape 
David Hovell 
Roger May 
Ronald Oatway 
Roger Boothby 
Sylvia Hankin 
June Bronhill 
Raymond Nilsson 
Soo-Bee Lee 
Sheila Amit 
Kevin Miller 
Rita Hunter 
Dorothy Nash 
Neville Griffiths 


pad 


Breakfast for Fox and Vixen—Kevin Miller, June Bronhill 
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stater 2nts for his next “Point and 
Coun -rpoint’ column! There were 
a few .0ints at which the conductor 
depar 2d, with what seemed to me 
inade uate justification, from the 
presu ably traditional tempos of 
Neur inn’s wonderful Prague re- 


i cordi g (Neumann also directed the 


Felse stein production); but in 
gener | he seemed completely in 
tune vith the nature and spirit of 
the work. 

As for the cast, it is perhaps the 
same story of our findings being 
goveriied by our expectations. I had 
found June Bronhill’s Zerbinetta 
(which received much praise) to be 
so deeply tainted with our English 
operetta style that I had trembled for 
what she would make of the Vixen. {/. ‘0 r.) Forester, Parson, Schoolmaster 

. . —wNeil Easton, Charles Draper, 

And there were, let it be admitted, Raymond Nilsson 

some of those downward glissando ; 

cute inflections (as on the word ‘woodpecker’) which gave one a turn. 
Yet she had worked hard, I felt sure, to shed her Widow-y side and to 
become Janacek’s Vixen ; and not without success. Much of her singing 
was clear and straightforward, and some of her gestures—for instance, 
when she stretched herself out in ecstasy on the ground during the tem- 
porary absence of the admiring Fox—were most telling and authentic. 
The courtship scene, with Kevin Miller as the Fox, a locus classicus of 
operatic embarrassment came off uncommonly well, I thought; and the 
family of fox-cubs were the best of all the animals. 

Children cannot, it seems, articulate clearly: we heard their little 
pipings but could never catch a word—the fox chorus always excepted. 
On the other hand, the articulation of the humans had evidently improved 
since the opening night, and did justice to the neatness and naturalness (so 
far as that quality was attainable) of Norman Tucker’s English version. 
The Parson of Charles Draper and the Schoolmaster of Raymond Nilsson 
were a pair of lovable grotesques ; the producer should have established 
more carefully their simple humanity. Neil Easton made a highly success- 
ful English début in the principal role of the Forester. It cannot be easy 
for someone who may never before have heard a note of Jandcek’s music 
to sink himself in so idiomatic a role as this; and the extent of his 
success was remarkable. He has a clear, forward baritone and a genial 
persona'ity which dealt happily with what may be called the externals 
of the character ; the poetry, the wonder and the ecstasy of the final pages 
were more dimly adumbrated. Nevertheless, here was Janacek’s unique 
and ast nishing Vixen transferred to our midst with much of its quality 
Intact; and this was something (as the audience felt) to be thankful for. 
I hope he production will not be dropped, but carefully re-studied and 
perhaps partially re-designed for another season. DS.-T. 
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ST. PANCRAS ARTS FESTIVAL 


The Italian Girl in Algiers. St Pancras Town Hall, March 8 


This was a happy performance and a clever choice of work. “on. 
noisseurs might have preferred The Touchstone, which still awai's its 
English premiére. This was Rossini’s first full-scale comic opera, aad it 
is highly spoken of. But its successor, The Italian Girl, is always \orth 
hearing, and the familiarity of the title may have helped to draw good 
houses to St Pancras. 

The strength of the performance was a new coloratura mezzo, Jean 
Allister, a Cinderella ready-made for Sadler’s Wells if a fourth singer 
for that part should be needed there. Her tone was rich and warm, and 
remained so right through the range, not growing hard at the top or 
fading at the bottom. She showed a sense of the stage, a good feeling 
for phrase, and acceptable divisions. She offered in all ways a deliyhtful 
impersonation of Rossini’s resourceful heroine, and each of the arias 
made its proper effect. 

This was a remarkable performance. Also excelient was Derek 
Hammond-Stroud as Taddeo, Isabella’s elderly admirer. Mr Stroud’ 
well-formed baritone has often been heard on the concert platform ; now 
he produced it together with a natural aptitude for buffo impersonation. 
He was witty, deft in inflection and gesture, and did not overdo things. 

The others were somewhat below the Group Eight standard of style. 


Jean Allister Derek Hammond-Stroud (Taddeo) 
as the Italian Girl kneels to Dennis Wicks (Mustapha) 


in Group Eight’s production while Heinz Danziger (Haly) looks on 
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Row nd Holt Wilson’s production was weak, and Jane Kingshill’s 
desig s were uncertain in effect. They did not add to the delight of 
Ross ii’s opera, but on the other hand they were powerless against it. 
Afte all, in The Italian Girl Stendhal ‘used to observe how, from the 
very »pening of the first act, a kind of musical frenzy would take hold 
of o: chestra and audience alike, sweeping one and all away in waves of 
uncc trollable delight . . . which could fire a blaze of joy in a third-rate 
theat e where the highest attainment was unqualified mediocrity.” 

T. ere was also a fine band, the English Chamber Orchestra, under 
an ¢xpert conductor, Peter Gellhorn. Mr Gellhorn lacked hilarity. 
There was nothing ‘uncontrollable’ about his performance, no frenzy 
observable in the orchestra. But he secured such good playing, and laid 
out the music so clearly, that one had time to marvel at its finesses: the 
subtle modulations, the delicate touches of scoring. And this was almost 
as enjoyable as being swept away in a delirium. 

The opera was given in Arthur Jacobs’s translation, much of the time 
happy, but not always, for occasionally it fell into the ‘devil-take-it’ 


conventions of opera-in-English. 
AP. 


‘Moralities’ by Carissimi. St Pancras Town Hall, March 11 


Medieval liturgical drama, renaissance mystery plays, and early baroque 
oratorios relied to some extent on scenic representation and colourful 
costumes for the successful projection of their moral message. By Caris- 
simi’s time, about the middle of the seventeenth century, the stage element 
began to dwindle and eventually disappeared altogether. The lack of 
a narrator in the earliest oratorios is as sure an indication of stage 
performance as Carissimi’s Historicus is of what we would call a concert 
performance. 

St Pancras, however, gave a stage production by Douglas Craig to 
three of Carissimi’s oratorios, Job, Hezekiah and Jephtha, with a team 
of soloists and the Chandos Chorus under Charles Farncombe. Mr Craig’s 
production was sufficiently simple and straightforward to heighten rather 
than hinder the flow of the music, for the most part made up of recitative 
and arioso. Unfortunately Carissimi’s music, with the possible exception 
of Jephtha, is not among the most inspired products of the century, and 
it is perhaps ironic that his admirers in France and England composed 
similar works that are infinitely more memorable. The inevitably stylized 
devils and angels, moving in and out of their porticos after the manner 
of the fine or rainy couple in old-fashioned barometers, could do little in 
the way of action and indeed hardly achieved the excitement of Gluck 
at his most statuesque. 

The soloists, who included Eileen Poulter, Margaret Smith, Marjorie 
Biggar, Kenneth Bowen and Norman Lumsden, were competent rather 
than s‘lish, and their deficiencies were spotlit when they came forward 
to sing »arts of Caccini’s Nuove Musiche. These songs were intended as 
vehicles of expression above all else, and the composer went to some 
troubl. o instruct his readers (as he instructed his wife and daughters) 
in the =licate art of ornamentation. Miss Poulter made one attempt at 
a trillc ‘which is by no means the same thing as a modern trill), but 
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‘A Lesson in Love’: (l. to r.) Bernard Dickerson, Maria Zeri, Bernard Turgeon 


Mr Lumsden fought shy of such baroque bestialities, contenting himself 
with an uninterrupted vibrato that precluded any attempt at either 
expression or ornamentation. Nor was it always evident that he was 
singing in Italian. 

Lionel Bentley, Irene Richards and Bernard Richards enlivened these 
proceedings with neat performances of Gibbons Fantasias for strings, 
though what Gibbons was doing in this particular programme I could not, 


and cannot even now, understand. 
DENNIS STEVENS 


A Lesson in Love and The Medium. St Pancras Town Hall, March 14 


Group Eight presented a worthwhile double bill, though a rather 
surprising one. Menotti’s The Medium invites a shudder; Chabrier’s 
Une Education Manquée invites a snigger—or would do if the joke 
about a young married couple ignorant of sex were not so surely and 
delicately handled. This is one of those French operettas for only three 
or four characters, of which Offenbach is the master and of which the 
nearest English relative is Cox and Box. Chabrier’s score, starting rather 
formally but blossoming into a kissing-waltz at the end (when the couple's 
ignorance has been banished by the process of discovery) has a del: ghttul 
impetus, mostly conveyed in Bernhard Jacob’s conducting. 


The score allots the young man’s part to a woman, in which wy the 
work was first performed in 1879. Here it was given (sensibly to 4 
tenor, the agreeably-voiced Bernard Dickerson. Bernard Turgeon. as the 
young man’s tutor, relished the comedy but was hardly meticulous © 10ugh 
in musical phrasing. The peach of the dish was Maria Zeri, itterly 
charming as the girl. Anthony Besch produced in fine style, wit! some 
of the best-spoken dialogue I have heard on the opera stage for years. 
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an Peter Rice’s scenery rightly 
we around of applause for itself. 
Javid Gauld, who produced 
Th Medium, would have done well 
to follow Menotti’s own 1948 
Lc don production and to allot the 
du 1b boy’s part not to an actor 
bu to a dancer, able to match in 
his movements the eloquence which 
the other characters achieve in 
sorz. Otherwise the performance 
wa. well realized, with sharp 
cha‘acterization from Audrey Dea- 
kin (as Monica), Rita McKerrow, 
George Macpherson and Peggy 
Casile; as the fraudulent, terrify- 
ing, superstitious creature of the Monica Sinclair as the Medium 
title-role, Monica Sinclair just with Audrey Deakin as Monica 
missed (in shading of the voice and 
control of gestures) the overwhelming power which the part can have. 
Myer Fredman’s conducting was able, and in a longer run would doubt- 
less have grown a little tauter. As for Menotti, the debate continues: for 
me, even with his inability to summon the Puccinian ‘grand tunes’ which 
his scores seem to need, he is still one of the few living opera composers 
whose approach to the theatre is as professional as his approach to music. 
A.J. 


Un Giorno di Regno. St Pancras Town Hall, March 21 


King for a Day or The Bogus Stanislas was Verdi’s second opera 
(1840), a melodramma giocoso to a libretto by Felice Romani, his only 
non-tragic piece before Falstaff, and a flop in its day. The title is not an 
enticing one: II finto anything fills me with apprehension — all those 
mistaken identities and boring cross-purposes — and when it is Stanislao, 
and the programme note by Lionel Dunlop promises that ‘the libretto 
is based on an historical incident during the Wars of the Polish Suc- 
cession’, my heart sinks even further. But I remembered enjoying a 
broadcast in 1951, and parts of the subsequently issued Cetra records 
(now available here), without knowing much about the plot, and duly 
bowled along to what I suppose was the English premiére of the work, 
which was given in Italian by the Impresario Society. 


The plot is purest cardboard, involving two pairs of lovers (you know 
the kind of thing — ‘Marchesa del Poggio, a young widow, niece of the 
Baron, in’ love with Belfiore but affianced to Conte Ivrea’), and two old 
men ‘vyho are comic basses. The intrigue remains tolerable because the 
music is so attractive. Belfiore, who is masquerading as the King of 
Polan’!, enters and sings a florid air, which John Hauxvell (a handsome, 
stylist baritone of genuine promise) managed ably, followed by one of 
those rousing solos in the manner best known through the ‘Per te 
dimn nso giubilo’ chorus in Lucia di Lammermoor (1835). He enlists 
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the aid of the other frustrated suitor, a tenor (Alfred Hallett, who look 2d 
dowdy but sang nicely), and they sing one of those martial du +s 
that include ‘Suoni la tromba’ in / Puritani (1835), and ‘Dio c1e 
nell’ alma’ in Don Carlos (1867). Giulietta, the tenor’s beloved, op«ns 
the second scene with a gentle, soft and feminine soprano solo w th 
female chorus of a kind that looks back to ‘O beau pays de Tourai.e’ 
in Les Huguenots (1836) and forward to Maria Boccanegra’s ‘Come in 
quest’ ora bruna’ (1881). In a quintet she and the tenor hold hands in 
one corner of the stage while Belfiore keeps her fiancé and her father 
occupied in conference ; the male trio is almost Mozartian, but the lovers 
unfold a long melody above it that looks forward to Nanetta and Fenton 
hidden behind the paravento benedetto (1893). 


There is another extraordinary foretaste of Falstaff in the servants’ 
chorus which opens Act 2. The situation there recalls Don Pasquale 
(1843), the libretto of which was adapted from Ser Marcantonio (1810): 
was this Romani’s source, I wonder, for the chorus of servants who 
comment on their employers’ doings, or does any reader know of an 
earlier example? But the music itself includes a theme distinctively like 
one in Act 2, Scene 1, of Falstaff when Signor Fontana comes to see 
Falstaff. The finale of the first act has already suggested a vein that 
Verdi was to exploit in Un Ballo in Maschera (1859), and in Act 2, 
Scene 2, the duet for Belfiore and the Marchesa, ‘Si mostri a chi l’adora’, 
has an orchestral introduction of an astonishingly chromatic nature, not 
exactly reminiscent of anything in mature Verdi but clearly aiming at a 
genre of harmony which we associate with, for instance, Amneris and 
Iago. The comic bass duets, vivaciously done by James Atkins and Eric 
Garrett, are more or less like their prototypes in Rossini and Donizetti. 
A musical mixture, no doubt ; but an enjoyable one. 


The piece was decently staged by Michael Geliot against messy sets 
by Jennifer Agnew ; the St Pancras stage is an inconvenient one. Bettina 
Jonic was a dignified and glamorous Marchesa whose beautiful voice was 
spoiled by careless intonation. Cynthia Jolly resorted to white tone too 
much, as the other soprano, and flashed eyes and teeth over-zealously ; 
but she sang stylishly. Hans Ucko conducted with a good deal of spirit, 


but did not hold his forces together firmly enough. 
W.S.M. 


Falmouth Opera Singers recently gave an abridged version of Spontini’s 
Milton, never before heard in England, and last given, as far as can be 
ascertained, in Vienna in 1839. The Misses Radford prepared a complete piano 
score and translation from an old French edition and the full score ir the 
British Museum. The opera was composed in 1804 to a libretto by Jouy ‘who 
also furnished Spontini with his libretto for La Vestale). Jouy’s lib-etto, 
founded on fact, tells how Davenant, condemned to death in 1650, was «ved 
by Milton who was the ‘Latin Secretary’ to Cromwell; and how, afte the 
Restoration, when Milton himself was proscribed, he was pardoned th: .ugh 
Davenant’s good offices. 
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COVENT GARDEN AT OXFORD 


Sovent Garden company’s week at the New Theatre, Oxford, brought us these comments 
from tw? undergraduates of the University. 


‘he week began with Aida (March 20), with Amy Shuard in the title-role, 
la Nikolov as Radames, and Rena Garazioti making her début with the 
o ent Garden company as Amneris. Unfortunately Amy Shuard suffered 
ughout the evening with throat trouble and could not give anything 

‘oaching her best. In particular she was unable to sustain quiet notes at the 

of her range. Nikola Nikolov sang competently, but he did not have a 

yg enough voice or the stage manner to be a convincing Radames; his 

; 2arance was rather that of a rather seedy P.T. instructor than that of 
tain of the Guards. His particular musical weakness was a lack of rhythm 

-h smudged what otherwise might have been pleasant singing. The evening 

mnged undoubtedly to Rena Garazioti, who, once she had settled down, 
sanz the part of Amneris with a warm tone and a wealth of pathos. With the 
hel» of rather obviously built-up shoes, a subtle costume, and boundless 
entnusiasm, she contrived to be not only a truly regal Amneris but also, in the 
fine! scene, a figure that must have drawn all the audience’s sympathy. 

Louis Quilico sang splendidly as Amonasro, and David Ward gave a good 
account of the Egyptian King. The chorus produced some good singing and 
Bryan Balkwill conducted ably, apart from a tendency to upset Verdi’s driving 
rhythms. At the performance cn March 26 Michael Langdon sang Ramfis (in 
place of David Kelly, who was ill), and Victor Godfrey sang the Egyptian King. 

Der Rosenkavalier (March 21) opened awkwardly. Octavian seemed to have 
a stranglehold on the Marschallin, which lasted so long as to take its toll on 
the Marschallin’s opening notes. Two questionable changes from former Covent 
Garden performances were that the black page is now a travesti role (as if 
there were not enough already), and that the language has been changed from 
English to German. The Oxford audience firmly displayed its lack of apprecia- 
tion of this last matter, particularly as the principals were all British. 

The redeeming feature of the rather overplayed initial love-scene was the 
Octavian of Margreta Elkins. This was the most credible Octavian I have seen, 
Miss Elkins’s lanky build well conveying the boy’s youth and making the un- 
broken voice entirely acceptable. Furthermore, she was good on the ear, 
showing a true feeling for Strauss’s Sef 
music and singing throughout with Rena Garazioti 
great delicacy; occasionally a little 
more volume would have been wel- 
come. Her acting was up to the same 
high standard; her study of the role 
has clearly given her a great insight 
into this curious character. Particu- 
larly moving was the moment in the 
third act when it seems as if Sophie 
will reject Octavian; Miss Elkins’s 
look at the Marschallin at this point, 
conveying a whole wealth of emotion, 
was masterly. 


Una Hale’s Marschallin we have 
seen before; this performance was 
not one of her best, for she seemed 
neither in good voice nor in good 
actin; form. Her performance seems 
to become increasingly introspective 
over ‘he years; only as she recognized 
her age in the mirror did her feelings 
break loose. Yet Miss Hale clearly 
feels this role very deeply; she was 
unfo: unate to be cast into the shade 








by the very full performances of Octavian and Ochs. Michael Langdon giv :s 
a brilliant characterization of the Baron, but is it the right character? }{e 
seems little more than a grown-up schoolboy thoroughly enjoying himself; it is 
hard to believe he has any physical intentions on Sophie. 

Joan Carlyle took the part of Sophie once again, singing beautifully, af er 
a warming-up period during the presentation of the rose (or does she delib -r- 
ately take this scene on half-voice?). There is however a curious hint of 
vulgarity in her performance; while this might be acceptable in Faninc|’s 
daughter, it is out of place in the final scene. Among the smaller ro!:s, 
Kenneth Macdonald as the Tenor was quite outstanding. Edward Dowiies 
seemed content to beat out the bars; while this ensured commendable ensemt le, 
the result was a rather uninspired performance. The orchestra, after a shzeky 
first act, improved to play very well in the third. This was a performance that 
achieved much and promised more. 

In a very lively performance of Carmen (March 22) the outstanding 
individual performance was that of Josephine Veasey, singing the title-role for 
the first time. Her voice showed much variety of style, was always secure in 
intonation, and had great rhythmic vitality through clarity of diction. Edgar 
Evans sang excellently, and was.a convincing and sincere Don José. He was 
perhaps at his weakest in the overacted scenes with Micaéla, but the cloying 
sentimentality of the references to his mother are partly the fault of the 
composer. Mary Wells gave a very moving performance of the aria in Act 3, 
though elsewhere her voice tended to develop a slightly shrill quality. Escamillo 
was played in a good, ostentatious style by Ronald Lewis. His voice at first 
lacked solidity in the lower register but later he made ample compensation. 

The quintet was given a delightful and effervescent performance. In this 
the gipsy girls, played by Jenifer Eddy and Janet Coster, sang with admirable 
clarity and lively style, as indeed they did in the Card Scene. They were well 
supported by Joseph Ward and Kenneth Macdonald as the smugglers. David 
Kelly was a competent and impressive Zuniga. 

Ande Anderson’s production kept the attention engaged, and James Gibson's 
choice of tempos was admirable for the full exploration of Bizet’s sprightly 
rhythms. The orchestra responded well, and, except for some unrhythmic 
percussion playing in the last entr’acte, maintained the high standard we expect. 

Peter Grimes (March 24) was undoubtedly the best performance of the 
week. The revival of this opera at Covent Garden has been one of this 
season’s major successes; it is good to be able to record that this success con- 
tinued in vacation Oxford, where a packed house received the opera with the 
greatest enthusiasm. This was not the gramophone-record cast, yet no one can 
have been disappointed with Ronald Dowd’s performance as Grimes; he was 
simply magnificent. If he could not quite equal Pears’s voice-control or 
musicianship, he more than compensated for this by his splendid characteriza- 
tion. Here was a Grimes in whom one could (as Ellen does in the opera) 
really believe. Una Hale as Ellen, in better voice than in Der Rosenkavalier, 
gave another restrained yet moving performance. Her diction, however, was 
not up to the extraordinarily high standard of the rest of the company—giving 
us an opportunity to savour Montagu Slater’s libretto, a curious mixture o/ the 
unsatisfactory and marvellously poetic. The Balstrode of Otakar Kraus was of 
a rougher cut than that of James Pease; not so impressive, yet in its own way 
effective, particularly in the final scene, where the instruction to Grimes sink 
the boat’ seemed almost murder. 

The dry acoustics of the theatre, and the lack of an orchestra pit, co‘t us 
the more impressionistic parts of Britten’s score. In particular the openir2 of 
Act 1 was unsuccessful, being too loud, both in the orchestra and on the ‘age. 
Meredith Davies’s tempo here was too quick, and unsympathetic lightin; did 
not help. Mr Davies seemed curiously unable to grasp the pace of Bri’ en's 
build-ups to climaxes. The storm interlude thus failed to come off, bu the 
Passacaglia was magnificent, the ‘clinical’ handling laying bare the constru tion 
of this admirable piece. Indeed, the orchestra played extremely well thr« .gh- 
out. The chorus was also in good form, the climax of the man-hunt © <ing 
particularly exciting. The production of this opera on tour is extremely iffi- 
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and the stage staff must be complimented on having managed it at all. 
sets and production even at Covent Garden are unsatisfactory, and ‘he 
ges of touring do not improve matters. If this opera is to remain in the 
rtory, it should be given an entirely new production. Surely it deserves it. 
J1e programme did not contain the note, sensibly included at Covent 
len, warning the audience not to applaud during the interludes, with 

{ rtunate results. 
RICHARD CROSSLEY and TERRY GREAVES 


Questions and Answers 


Coi 'd you please furnish information about the German tenor Frank Voelker? 
—tf -ian Hamilton, North Melbourne, Australia. 


oelker was born in Neu-Isenberg on March 31, 1899. He worked in a 
ban<, and then in 1925 entered for a competition sponsored by the Frankfurt 
radio. He was heard by Clemens Krauss who immediately engaged him for 
the Frankfurt Opera where he sang until 1931. He then went to Vienna for 
four seasons, and from 1935-44 was leading tenor at the Berlin State Opera. 
After the war he sang in Munich for several seasons. He appeared at Bayreuth 
before the war as Siegmund, Lohengrin, Erik, and Parsifal, and at Covent 
Garden in 1934 and 1937 as Florestan and Siegmund. He was equally at home 
in Italian opera, and his Don Carlos, Canio and Otello were much admired. 
He now lives in retirement in Frankfurt. 


What has happened to the sopranos Luise Helletsgriiber and Franca Somigli? 
—G. F. Stegmann, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 

Helletsgriiber, who sang at Glyndebourne in 1934-8 and was also for many 
years a member of the Vienna State Opera, retired from the stage in 1939. 
She is now living in Vienna. Somigli, whose real name is Marian Clarke, is 
an American. She sang in Italy during the 1930s and 1940s, and is married to 
the conductor Giuseppe Antonicelli, director of the Trieste Opera House. 


Ersilde Cervi-Caroli—In reply to the request for information about this 
soprano published in the March opera, Giorgio Gualerzi writes: She was born 
at Ferrara in 1884, and made her début as Mimi at Cesenatico in 1904. In the 
1906-7 season she was at the Scala as Micaéla, and she continued to sing until 
1932. During her long career she created roles in operas by Lattuada, 
Robbiani, Pedrollo, etc., and was the first to sing Louise in Italian (Rome, 
1916). Her large repertory included Mathilde in William Tell, Violetta, La 
Wally, and Caterina in Alfano’s Resurrezione. 


Can you please tell me the present whereabouts of the Batti Bernardi who 
sang at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, in the 1930s, and of the singing teacher, 
Leo Silvera?—R. Anderson, Croydon, Surrey. 
Could anyone please tell me whether Frances Rose, who sang Chrysothemis 
at Covent Garden under Beecham in 1910 is still alive, and if so where she is 
living?—Sydney Loeb, London, S.W.3. 

Perhaps our readers can help us to answer these queries.—Editor. 


* 


BBC Opera Broadcasts in May 


lag di Tenda (Bellini), with Joan Sutherland, from La Scala, 
ilan 

Falstaff, with Geraint Evans, from Covent Garden 

Mr Broucek’s Excursions (Janacek) (Radio Cologne recording) 
Rinaldo (Handel), from Sadler’s Wells 

Tosca, with Régine Crespin and Giuseppe Di Stefano, from Covent 
Garden 

Otello on gramophone records 
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We hear that... 


Mario Del Monaco has been engaged for a series of guest appearances at 1¢ 
Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow. He will sing in Russian as Hermann in The Qu: en 
of Spades. 


Irene Dalis will sing Kundry at Bayreuth this summer, sharing the role Ww th 
Régine Crespin. 

Sylvia Fisher sang Ellen Orford with the Covent Garden Company at Leeds on 
April 14. 


Hilde Gueden has added the roles of Donna Elvira and Fiordiligi to ier 
repertory, and will be singing them next season. 


Ernst Haefliger will sing Don Ottavio at the opening of the Deutsche Oper, 
Berlin, in September. 


Hans Hartleb has been engaged to produce Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail at 
Salzburg and Dittersdorf’s Doktor und Apotheker at Munich this summer. 


Walter Kiimpfel, who has been musical director at Aachen since 1958, has 
been appointed musical director at Bremen in succession to Heinz Wallberg, 
beginning next September. Wallberg is the new musical director at Wiesbaden. 


Jean Madeira will sing Dalila in Hebrew in Israel next season. 


Jean Meyland has been appointed musical director of the Société Romande 
de Spectacles (Geneva Opera House). 


James Milligan, the Canadian bass-baritone, has been engaged to sing the 
Wanderer in Siegfried at Bayreuth this summer. 


Anneliese Rothenberger returns to the Metropolitan, New York, next season, 
where her roles will include Oscar, Susanna, Musetta, Amour in Orphée, and 
(in English) Lady Harriet in Martha. 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf has been made an Austrian Kammersangerin. 


Giuseppe Taddei will return to Vienna next season to sing the title roles in a 
new production of Rigoletto and in Falstaff. 


Renata Tebaldi will sing in Berlin on May 25 and in Baden-Baden on May 29 
(in concerts). At Stuttgart in early June, she will sing Tosca with George 
London and Eugene Tobin. 


Galina Vishnevskaya, the Russian soprano, will sing Aida and other roles at 
the Metropolitan Opera, New York, during the 1961-2 season. 


La Vie Parisienne at Sadier’s Wells. The cast for the new production of Offen- 
bach’s operetta which opens for a limited season at Sadler’s Wells on May 24 
includes June Bronhill (Gabrielle), Anna Pollak (Baroness de Gondremarck), 
Suzanne Steele (Metella), Kevin Miller (Bobinet), John Kentish (Frick), Jon 
Weaving (Gardefeu), Eric Shilling (Baron de Gondremarck), and Stanley Bevan 
(Prosper). The conductor will be Alexander Faris, the producer Wendy Tye, 
and the designer Malcolm Pride. The new translation has been made by Geo'' rey 
Dunn. 


SALES AND WANTS 


ALL back numbers Vol. I to date, unbound. No indexes. Offers to Potts, 6 Reay Ga ‘ens, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 5. 
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Readers’ Letters 


Otte Klemperer 

} emperer’s operatic career was slightly richer than was sketched in the 
Feb: iary OPERA. 

| 1931 Klemperer conducted at the Teatro Colén, Buenos Aires, three per- 
forr inces of Le Nozze di Figaro (with Giuseppina Cobelli, Maria Rajdl, Delia 
Reir 1ardt; Carlo Galeffi, Alexander Kipnis, Salvatore Baccaloni, Karl Joeken, 
Luis Nardi, Stephan Ballarini); six performances of Die Meistersinger (Rajdl, 
Car : Raslag; José Riavez, Joeken, Ludwig Hoffmann, Kipnis, Hans Wrana, 
Erik Wirl—a tenor Beckmesser!); and a complete Ring cycle as well as extra 
performances of Das Rheingold, Die Walkiire and Siegfried (Frida Leider, 
Reir nardt, Maria Ranzow, Raslag; Lauritz Melchior, Wirl, Joeken, Hoffmann, 
Frit. Krenn, Kipnis, Carlton Gauld, Wrana, and Jean Stern). 

Although only fourteen years old at the time, I remember vividly every 
one of those brilliant performances. Incidentally Melchior was, as ever, 
undependable in matters of rhythm and tempo, and Klemperer must have 
taken him to task, because the tenor, the season not yet over, was quoted in an 
interview as saying, after praising his friend Albert Coates, that Klemperer was 
not a good Wagner conductor! 

ALEJO GONZALEZ GARANO, Martinez, Argentina 


[We also omitted from our list of Klemperer’s performances his ‘Carmen’ at 
the Berlin Komische Opera in 1949 (with Liselotte Enck, Elfriede Trétschel; 
Heinz Sauerbaum, Gerhard Niese); and ‘Die Zauberflote’ at La Scala, Milan, 
in 1950 (with Margherita Carosio, Wilma Lipp, Dora Gatta; Luigi Infantino, 
Giuseppe Taddei, Tancredi Pasero). If any of our readers could supplement 
the information already published on Klemperer, it would be greatly 
appreciated.—EDIToR.] 


Training for Opera 

Month after month in OPERA we read the eternal complaint that there is 
nowhere for our young operatic singers to gain experience because of the 
absence of small repertory opera companies in this country. 

While the latter fact is indisputable, I’m not at all sure that it is sufficient 
reason for the former. I venture to suggest that a lot of the blame must rest 
with the singers themselves and a part of it with the attitude of the two major 
opera companies who refuse to recognize any experience that is not profes- 
sional, and by professional they mean paid. Surely a singer gets as much 
experience singing a part for nothing as he does singing it for £50. Before 
anyone starts writing to point out that it all depends on the standard of 
performance, remember that the standard of small provincial opera companies, 
if they existed, would not be all that high. 

As a conductor I have been prepared to conduct anything, anywhere, in 
order to learn my trade, usuaily for little or no financial return. Why not 
singers? Are they not prepared to forgo a fee as part of the payment for 
experience? In an attempt to answer this question and to meet, in part, this 
much-discussed need, I am prepared to devote a large amount of my time to 
putting on operas from the popular repertory in Ealing, and I shall be only 
too pleased to hear from any singers who, like me, place more value on 
experience in the early stages of their careers than on financial reward. 

ANTHONY UNDERWOOD, 12 Drayton Green, Ealing, W.13 


ussi Sjoerling 
In your February issue there appeared a letter concerning the injustice done 
to th: late Jussi Bjoerling. I would like therefore to form an international 
Bjoer ng appreciation club. If enough people are interested, many records not 
availa »le to the public could be published. I would like to hear from interested 
reade-s 
ALLEN C. COPNICK, 4945 Lacombe Avenue, Montreal 29, Quebec, Canada 
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A ‘Stupefying’ Recording 

I recently heard with much interest a new stereo recording of Tristan 
Isolde presented by the makers in a hall in London. The microphone techni 
used in these modern opera recordings gives an effect as if the listener was 
the stage with the singers almost shouting in his ear, to overcome the n 
from the orchestra also competing to be as near the microphone as possi 5le. 
The effect on more than one listener was to Jeave the hall stupefied nd 
stunned by the impact, overwhelmingly larger than life, although the technic ins 
and engineers seemed highly delighted. 

Surely the aim in recording should be to reproduce for the listener the 
effect as though he was sitting 20 or 30 feet away from the performers, ind 
not as though he was in the prompter’s box. Some of the older opera record- 
ings were, I think, better in this respect. 

I am sure that true lovers of Wagner cannot really think that this mocern 
tendency of opera recording is a musical or artistic achievement. I wonder 
whether those people responsible for these recordings have ever heard of the 
sunken orchestra pit at Bayreuth or why Wagner created it, and how he wanted 
his works to sound. The makers of these types of recordings are achieving, 
in my opinion, the exact opposite of the composer's intentions. 

HUGH PRESTON, London W.! 


[This letter is referred to in the review of the records on page 333.] 


The ‘Gala’ Fledermaus 

Regarding the recent review of the new ‘all star’ Decca Die Fledermaus, it 
may be of interest that the origin of the Metropolitan’s yearly cabaret in the 
second act was a benefit performance for the director, Heinrich Conried on the 
occasion of the work’s first performance at the ‘Met’ on February 16, 1905. 
As the merely ‘excellent’ cast—including Sembrich as Rosalinde; Alten as Adele; 
Dippel (Tristan, Alfredo, Siegfried, Ernesto, Almaviva, Froh, Rodolfo, Tann- 
hiauser!) as Eisenstein—did not rate the high prices charged, Conried ‘required’ 
the star members of the company to perform during the ball scene. Thus 
Caruso and Nordica appeared in the Rigoletto quartet with Homer and 
Giraldoni; Fremstad sang Delibes’ Les Filles de Cadiz; Scotti sang ‘Quand’ero 
paggio’ from Falstaff and Plangon, Eames and Nubio sang the trio from Faust. 

JON WEAVING, Sadler’s Wells, London E.C.1 


The June opera will include articles by Franco Zeffirelli on producing Donizetti 
at Glyndebourne and Philip Hope-Wallace on La Vie Parisienne. 


Opera Index for 1960 will be published towards the end of this month. Regular subscribers to 
OPERA will receive it as part of their subscription; other readers may obtain it by scnding 
their name and address together with 2s. 6d. to Opera, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, 
London, E.C.4. 





Translations: pp 311-13 Anne Ross: 324 Diana Gordon; 329-30 Ossia Trilling 

Photographs: cover and pp 304, 338-42 Dorald Southern; 296 Vienna Volksoper; 297 Sarnet 
Saidman; 298 lent by Ida Cook; 299 Schulda-Miiller; 303 Denis Vaughan; 306 Allegro Studios; 
310 Sydney J. Loeb; 312, 314 Elizabeth Speidel; 313 Peyer; 315 Gitinther Engert; 316 Berlin 
Staatsoper; 317 Rudolf Betz; 310-20 Melancgon; 325 Piccagliani; 328 Rydberg; 343 Oscar 
Mellor; 345-6 David Sim: 348 Luciano Ferri 





OPERA published monthly for Harold Rosenthal by Magazines and Publications Ltd., Rolls 
House, Breams Building, London, E.C.4 (HOLborn 5708). Subscription rates 40s. (Inia: 1 and 
Foreign) for twelve issues, plus the special Festival number, and the annual Index; -'.S.A 
$6.50. Single copies 2s. 6d.—by post 3s. Editorial Office: 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10; 
Tel. TUDor 4415. Advertising Agent: D. G. Merson, 2 Breams Building, London, £.C.4 
(HOLborn 5708). Printed by Carlton Press Ltd., Chesham. 
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.\ new stereo production of 
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GIOVANNI 


aR ae 
wear DON GIOVANNI sir sussox nce 


Sivame Pethormenic Orebestre FRLETT? RATT! CORENA 
Brick Loteaderf 





© SER-4528/31 
© RE-25028/31 








Don Giovanni CESARE SIEPI 
Donna Anna BIRGIT NILSSON 
Donna Elvira LEONTYNE PRICE 
Don Ottavio CESARE VALETTI 
Leporello FERNANDO CORENA 
Zerlina EUGENIA RATTI 
The Commendatore ARNOLD VAN MILL 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and The Vienna State Opera Chorus 


conducted by ERICH LEINSDORF 
(Courtesy of Capitol Records) 








RCA Rec ds product of The Decca Record Company Ltd Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 


— 





COVENT 
GARDEN 


| SADLER’S WELLS SADLER Ss ELLs | GLYNDEBOL aNE 











| 
Rigoletto | 
Ballet 

Peter Grimes 
Ballet 

Aida 


Ballet 


Dundee, Grand 
Tosca 

La Traviata 
Marriage of Figaro 
Barber of Seville 
Land of Smiles 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


{ 





| Welsh National 
| The Battle 
Nabucco 
May Night 
The Battle 
Mefistofele 


Ballet 
Ballet 
Falstaff 
Ballet 
Falstaff 
Ballet 


Ballet Nabucco % 


Newcastle, Royal 
La Traviata 


Tosca 

Barber of Seville 
Land of Smiles 
Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 





Handel Opera 


Aida — 
Ballet Semele 
Falstaff Rinaldo 
Tosca Semele 
Ballet Rinaldo 

| Ballet 


Falstaff Rinaldo 


Manchester, 


Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 
Tosca 

Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 





Falstaff | _— 
Tosca _ 
Ballet 

2 Falstaff 

26 Tosca 

27 (m) Ballet 

27 (e) Falstaff 


|* La Vie Parisienne 
La Vie Parisienne 
La Vie Parisienne 


La Vie Parisienne 


Nottingham, Royal 
La Traviata 

Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 
Tosca 

Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


| 


L’Elisir d’ Amore 
Die Entfiihrung 
L’Elisir d’ Amore 


Die Entfiihrung 





28 cs | at 
Ballet La Vie Parisienne 
Peter Grimes La Vie Parisienne 
Ballet La Vie Parisienne 

Boris Godunov 

Ballet | 


Ballet 


La Vie Parisienne 
2 La Vie Parisienne 
3 (m) 


3 (e) La Vie Parisienne 


Leeds, Grand 


La Traviata 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


Tosca 

Marriage of Figaro 
Land of Smiles 
Barber of Seville 


L’Elisir d’ Amore 


Die Entfiihrung 
L’Elisir d’ Amore 


Die Entfiihrung 
L’Elisir d’ Amore 


Die Entfiihrung 





* Before its London season, La Vie Parisienne will be given at the Manchester Opera House, 
May 9—13, and the New Theatre, Oxford, May 15—20. 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, LONDON 


May | and 3 Die Zauberfléte (concert performance). With Agnes Giebel, Ingeborg Hallstein, 
Hilde Konetzni, Lisa Otto; Nicolai Gedda, Walter Berry, Franz Crass; 
Philharmonia Orchestra, Otto Klemperer 


Nicolai Gedda (recital) 
Romeo and Juliet (Berlioz). With Freda Gray-Massé, Camille Mauranne 
Vessiéres. L.S.O., Pierre Monteux 


Elisabeth Schwarzkopf (recital) 

Teresa Berganza (recital) 
ENFIELD GRAND OPERA SOCIETY, KING GEORGE’S HALL, LONDON, W.C.! 
May 17—20 La Gioconda 


André 


UNIVERSITY OF HULL 
May 20 Silas Marner (oubert—premiére) 
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A long-awaited record by a great artist of the past 


— THE LEGENDARY 
DAME NELLIE 


an Game OF TRE CRAROPTENE 68. UH, 


An LP issued to celebrate the centenary of her birth on 
May 19, 1861, in Melbourne. 
Mattinata (Tosti); Nymphes et Sylvains (Bemberg) 
Se saran rose (Arditi); Mad Scene, from “‘Lucia di Lammermoor” (Donizetti) 
Sweet bird from “Il Pensieroso” (Handel); Goodbye (Tosti) 
Ah fors’ é lui . . . Sempre libera, from “‘La Traviata” (Verdi) 
Caro nome, from “Rigoletto” (Verdi);. Mad Scene, from “Hamlet” (Thomas) 
Addio, from “‘La Bohéme” (Puccini); La Serenata (Tosti); Lo! Here the gentle lark (Bishop) 
Je veux vivre dans ce réve from “Romeo and Juliet” (Gounod) 
Jewel Song, from “‘Faust”’ (Gounod) 
Vainement, ma bien aimée, from “‘Le Roi d’Ys” (Lalo) 


GREAT RECORDINGS OF THE CENTURY 


) of Melba’s farewell 
performance at Covent 
Garden will be issued 
é wa during the autumn. 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 
LONG PLAY 333 r.p.m. RECORD 
COLHi125 (mono only) Available May sth. 


E.M.1. Records Lid - E.M.i, House - 20 Manchester Square - London - W./ 
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Keeps you abreast 
of U.S.A. Recordings 
and Equipment 


HIGH FIDELITY, now in its tenth year, serves the 
discriminating music listener in three ways: 
Recordings—each year 10 experts review in depth 
nearly 2,000 new mono and stereo releases on disc 
and tape, High Fidelity Equipment—features news ard 
the consumers’ guide to new equipment tested in tne 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories. Music Makers—distinguished 
writers take you behind scenes with composers, con- 
ductors, performers, Take advantage of this introductory 
offer—nearly one-third saving. 


Please send the next 10 months for only 
£1. 8s. 7d. which | enclose. Send to 


for music listeners 
10 months for only 
£1°8°7 

(nearly 4 saving) 
HIGH FIDELITY, Great Barrington, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 








TY HI Y { 
SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


To OPERA SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Please post OPERA magazine to me for a year, beginning with the 


issue. I enclose remittance 


Subscription for a year, including postage (13 issues and Inde 
£2.0.0. Intending subscribers abroad remit by International Mone 
Order. U.S.A. and Canada $6.50 
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SADLER’S WELLS 
““HEATRE 


Roseber Avenue, E.C.1. (Terminus 1672) 
* 


,AY 8 for one week only 
WEL! 1 NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY 
THE | ATTLE Verdi 
NABU-CO Verdi 
MAY AIGHT Rimsky-Korsakov 
MEFIS : OFELE Boito 

Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 


MAY 16 for one week only 
THE HANDEL OPERA SOCIETY 
SEMELE RINALDO 
Philomusica of London 
* 

MAY 24 for a limited season 
SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 


in LA VIE PARISIENNE 
Offenbach 


Full details from Box Office 


isteners 
or only 





SADLER’S WELLS OPERA 
TOUR 


of the following towns 
Week comm. 
MAY 1 DUNDEE Gaumont 
MAY 8 NEWCASTLE Theatre Royal 
MAY 15 MANCHESTER Opera House 
MAY 22 NOTTINGHAM Theatre Royal 
MAY 29 LEEDS Grand 


Repertoire 

Puccini 
Verdi 

Rossini 
Lehar 


Mozart 


TOSCA 

LA TRAVIATA 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 

LAND OF SMILES 

MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
* 


Booking details from Theatre concerned 





MUSICAL TIMES 


edited by ANDREW PORTER 


. there has appeared in the current number of The Musical Times an 
exceptionally interesting and provocative article—The Times 
-..@ perceptive article in The Musical Times-—Peter Heyworth, The Observer 
. an interesting account will be found in the current issue of The Musical 
Times —Desmond Shawe-Taylor, The Sunday Times 


Did yo 


read, ti 
Handel 
the Me 
Hugh \ 
which 


Price © 


Annual! 


THE b 





about /‘delio, the third about Shostakovich’s latest String Quartet? 
; month, Richard Capell’s magnificent essay on Beecham, Winton Dean’s 
eview, Colin Mason’s survey of the month in London, Elliott Stein on 
2politan season, Spike Hughes’s review of Don Giovanni, Nicholas Maw, 
20d and William Mann on new music .. . 
ke The Musical Times Britain’s leading musical magazine? 


read these three articles, one about translating Bach’s Passions, one 


Have you 


and all the other features 


‘Is 6d. On sale at Covent Garden, Sadler’s Wells and the Festival Hall. 
bscription, post-free, 23s (overseas 21s 6d, or $3.20). 


'SICAL TIMES - 160 WARDOUR STREET - LONDON WI 
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REFERENCE 











Operas by Benjamin Britten 


BILLY BUDD 
Vocal Score 67s. 6d. Libretto 3s. 6d. 
THE RAPE OF LUCRETIA 
Vocal Score 67s. 6d. Libretto 6s. Od. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
Vocal Score 60s. 0d. Libretto 3s. 6d. 
THE TURN OF THE SCREW 
Vocal Score 5ls. 0d. Libretto 3s. 6d. 


PETER GRIMES 
Vocal Score 67s. 6d. Libretto 3s. 6d. 


Full scores and parts may be hired 


BOOSEY & HAWKES 
298 REGENT STREET LONDON W1 








THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


8 FOR B. aS F 


A truly remarkable stock of 
Music—and we have depts. 
too, for Records and Books 
on Music. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2 
GERrard 5660 (20 lines) ye Open 9—6 (Thur 9—7) 


Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road 
Record Dept. closes 1 p.m. Thursday 
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